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Volume IV 


SOME CONSEQUENCES OF BIOLOG- 
ICAL STUDY} 
THE descriptive term ‘‘mass effect’’ is 
ne not infrequently heard. It is never 
employed to define the influence of a situa- 
tion or thing from which we say we receive 
, particular, individual, or unique impres- 
We get it 
army of 


from the leaves of a tree, 
the instru- 
We the 


term when referring to the flood of stimuli 


sion 


from an men, from 


nents of a large orchestra. use 
received while studying distant mountains 
with their converging sides, their crowding 
shoulders, snow-streaked, miles away across 
the intervening valley in the bottom of 
but the 
nap of a velvet carpet, so far are they below 


which the giant evergreens seem 


vou. Or, one gets the ‘‘mass effect’? when 
for days and nights, and yet more days and 
the stretches of 
limitless acres of wheat. We feel it also in 
thought the 
immeasurable depths of a star-set heavens. 

But the ‘‘mass effect’’ 


remarked ever since the means and machin- 


nights, he rides through 


trying to cast our through 


which has been 


ery for affording higher education was set 


and to which we now 


differs from our quoted examples in dis- 


in motion recur, 
tinct and distinctive ways. 


No one ever travels so far from 


the pleasant fields of the 


away 
mid-college life, 
or grows so unresponsive to its rollicking 
freedom, as to become immune to or unsym- 
pathetic with its very carelessness; but, on 


himself 


fully and repeatedly impressed by the mass 


the other hand, one feels force- 


1An address given under the auspices of the 


department of biology, at Goucher College, No- 


vember 5, 1915. 
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of potential energy stored up in a gathering 
of college students Their pri ilege is 1 St 
exceptional; the cost being assumed—borne 
easily, or with parental stress and sacrifice, 


always gladly is verv great: four unreck 
onably precious years are to be t iken from 


every other sort of productivity, and given 


to what? To the acquisition of learning 
Not altogether. To the cultivation of intel 
lectual habits { Not solely nor o the 


securing of social tact, or physi 
nor to the preserva 


All these ends 


for them if we will. are but the pro 


‘al poise, or 
degrees, or distinction 
tion of family traditions 
care 
fessed reasons for, and det 
college career. 
Notwithstanding our earnestness in thi 
conviction that the higher edueation is in 
dispensable, if we step back into a 


corner and watch ourselves for a bit, we 


easily see that, taken just as we are, as 


Posse SSt ad ol 


animal organisms, we ar 


some 
good qualities by nature. FE. g., we are 
cautious ; that is, we wish to preserve life 


all animals do: we are somewhat 


foreseeing, looking out for ourselves in ad 


vance: like other animals of lower orders 


we are fairly logical in our conduct, we 


submit to the obvious correlation of é 


and effect. By nature we are moral to a 
degree; by nature we like to win over our 
honest competitors, as do little lambs and 


puppy dogs in their races! 

In a temper of congratulation rather than 
therefore, we clai that we 
start life 
for this let us be thankful. 


confession, 
Innate 


But, by 


thus out in with 


some 
assets ; 
ourselves in an educational 


exerting way 


we hope to amplify our good animal qual 
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ities, and cultivate some worthy amenities, 
such as ambition, altruism, moral and in- 
tellectual honesty, and to prepare ourselves, 
if we may, to leave some more or less perma- 
nent contribution to this world of ours; 
while for ourselves, we hope and will strive 
to even overreach our present world, to 
prove ourselves too big for it, and to reside, 
to some extent, in what some people, for 
want of a better name, call heaven. 

It’s interesting, then, to note in what way 
we propose to undertake the job. By com- 
ing to college? Yes; and so the question 
next in order is: ‘‘What does the college 
course offer, as being an accepted and ap- 
proved procedure, a recipe as it were, for 
superior, successful, overcoming manhood 
and womanhood ?’’ 

Among other things, it assumes to aid 
us by bringing us to know the world’s 
literature, to know the world’s history, to 
acquire logical, consistent, industrious, 
creative habits of thought; to get into touch 
with the sociological and economic condi- 
tions and problems of to-day; to read the 
languages of the most productive nations; 
to whet our minds on the ‘‘keen-kutter”’ 
tools of mathematics; to see some basis for 
philosophy and religion other than mis- 
bestowed authority. All this is a part of 
the college program. But even without 
college we possess a smattering, as above 
said, of all these things; looked at from a 
distance, the fields of our characters show 
a fairly green accumulation of blades, in- 
deed, seem quite thrifty and promising. 
So, after all, the real reason for submis- 
sion to the educating process is the same 
which is offered as the motive of all agri- 
cultural viz., to make 
two blades grow where one grew before. 
The best reason our educational 
effort is just that—to make two ideas exist, 


separately or in cooperation, where one 


experimentation, 


for all 


might otherwise have had to grow alone; 
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and as a consequence of thus increasing the 
yield we even dare to hope that a mild epi 
demic of discontinuous variation may in- 
vade our mental garden patches, and th 
resources Of our common life thus receiv 
How 


drab and disheartening life, or any part of 


the plus of a few persistent mutants. 


it, would appear could we not anticipate 
a constant increase of our intellectual re- 
sources and appreciations! 

At the 1915 meeting of America’s larg- 
est scientific association, its president, 
whom we may well call the dean of educa 
tion in this country, expressed the con- 
viction that ‘‘during the past one hundred 
years it is biological science which has con- 
tributed most to the well-being of human- 
ity.’’ One may not claim quite the antiq- 
uity for biological science which attaches 
to the physical sciences and mathematics; 
and indeed as an element in prescribed edu- 
cation for the masses, biological courses 
have not, until recently, been accorded the 
attention for some time given to physics 
and chemistry in our national school sys- 
tems. In all institutions of primary rank 
however, generous and increasing provision 
has been made for acquainting students 
with the science of living things, thus lead- 
ing them into the philosophy of life. In 
addition to providing tuition in botany and 
zoology, material equipment on a large and 
permanent scale is being built into the 
plants of all progressive institutions; 
notably Pennsylvania, Princeton, Yale and 
Chicago, and numerous state universities, 
have dedicated buildings costing many 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, making 
possible, easier and pleasant, student and 
faculty investigation in biological fields. 

Now, the question is: ‘‘Is this provision 
warranted {—and after justifying itself by 
an appeal to reason, how much surplus of 
sympathy and belief remains over and 


above? What is the place of biological 





























eritically 


looked at 


among other depart nents of college work‘ 


study, but fairly, 
Is biology a logical predecessor, a useful 
accompaniment, or a natural sequence ot 
other lines of thought? Or is it super 
fluous?’’ 

After all that Spencer, Lamarck, Brooks, 
Darwin, Huxley, Vesalius, Pasteur, Harvey, 
Mendel, and thousands of other benefactors 
the 


certainly 


of humankind along line hav 


there 


same 
contributed, can be no 
lingering doubt about ex-President Eliot's 
contention; no one will question the high 
place occupied by the biological sciences 
The fact still 
the 


as such. remains, however, 
that 


there still persists a strange but honest un 


among scientifically untrained 
certainty as to the close relation, the essen 
tially vital connection, of the **humanitics”’ 
with this science. Not at all to elaborate a 
new contention, but merely to point out the 
the 


foundation 


wide overlap of ‘*humanities’’ upon 


biology as a subject, the re- 
mainder of this paper is offered. 

The largest electives are those of Eng- 
lish literature, history, economics and so- 
ciology; there is inclination to pay much 
attention to courses in the different forms 
of art. 
well thus. 
desire to know more of what those of our 


I would not say that it is not very 
In all of us there is a natural 


own sort have thought, have discovered, or 
have fancied; for some have let their fancies 
chanee, have cultivated 


have a rhythm, 


have builded air castles and have peopled 
them delightfully, have created worlds, cir- 
cumstances, careers, successes, disasters— 
have shown to what extremes the laws of 
life and society can compel men under 
easily possible conditions; some cheer, or 
soothe and strengthen us by their word 
paintings of ‘‘sweetness and light’’ in 
actual occurrences, refreshing us with evi- 
dence that this world really does permit the 


beautiful and good—sometimes! Such as 
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19, 

» 1 resa | il ul poets ir @Ssny 
and fiction Writers 

Unpeopled literature, however, is u 


acer ate Se 
thinkable; it’s the living. breathing. en 


tiontul persons in story and song which in 


terest us; we like them dislike 
We know they are weak at times 


the neroie Ss ¢ 


thoug i 
} ? 
zed, and generally the 


weak 


strong is portra 


pity s that such is not always the case! 
}? ‘ a ; . ] ‘ 
>] What | Wish To remind ourselves OL 18 
that literature as a vhole com ands our 
s.udy and interest because it portrays the 
lives Of such as ourselves, and that we ar 

! } 
biological entities n whieh resides thie 

.} wa. % ae ‘ . ‘ 
nachinery by which is turned out all t 


wealth of printe Oken learning, and 


Z 


the unrecorded volumes of quietly uttered 
or unuttered thought There are limita 
tions to the thinker, to the human creator 
These limitations, and the abilities also, ean 
not be realized short of a thorough under 


standing of the biological organism w 


produces the thought, or the prophecy, 


the new world in the story, or the rhyn 


assemble 


ind rhythm of the song. Of an 


room of machinery one says: “Oh yes, | 


understand ; these wheels and shafts 


belts, these 


machines are run by an ele 
tric motor—it’s very simple.’’ But what 
a different conception of the whole pro 


cedure is possessed by the one whose per 
spective extends into and through the cir 
cumstances of the motor. who understands 
magnets, electrical induction, theories of 
molecular behavior in electrified fields, who 
knows the relation of pressure, rate of flow, 


and 


mass of electric units! Such a one 
knows the real sources of power in the 
moving machinery, its upper and lower 


limitations, the why and wherefore of its 

drive. 
Another 

here with her pans of color, canvas, brushes, 


She gets the effect, 


illustration: an artist girl sits 


daubers, ete. 
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tures are good; she knows something about 
her work. Some materials she handles well 
indeed: others not so well. Some shades. 
blends, brilliancy, she can not secure. Her 
art means much to her; but how much 
more would it contain did she know the 
chemistry of pigments, coal tar, metal and 
organic color products, the physics of 
light, the principles of its absorption, re- 
flection and interference; the laws of eapil- 
lary attraction, the nature of fibers, textile 
qualities, the chemical reasons for corro- 
sion, volatility, and fading. As it is, she 
knows only a fraction of the facts con 
cerned; she works, but she does not work 
with real intelligence, thus not to real ad- 
vantage. She can not be the master of her 
art. 

Likewise is it, so I would contend, with 
our grasp and appreciation of much of the 
subject-matter of literature; we conceive 
it, and the mechanism of its production in 
but a shallow way. The different sequences 
of events portrayed in it concern either re 
motely or intimately the human animal; 
they are credible, or absurd and essentially 
impossible according as they can be recon 
ciled with the nature of the human organ- 
ism. Their close analysis in any genuine 
sense must be secured through an under- 
standing of the impulses, emotions, sensa- 
tions of the organism involved; and these 
are not to be conceived save through a 
knowledge of physiological processes and 
their anatomical requisites. One says: 
‘*Yes, but it’s all simply a matter of psy 
chology ; the sources and materials of litera- 
ture and all expressed ideas are primarily 
in the nervous system of man as the crea- 
tive, initiating center; and that is quite 
enough for us.’’ Precisely in that attitude 
does one find a majority of people to re- 
main, content with the bare fact of brain 


existence, and complacent in their igno- 


rance of most of the factors involved—of the 


finer mechanism and its intimate relations 
to the rest of the individual. The brain is 
able to exist and operate at all only by 
reason of the support given it by the rest 
of the animal; able and active only becaus« 
permitted to be so by the other organs of 
the body. The time once was, so we may 
infer, when people imagined that the eye 
might say to the hand ‘‘I have no need of 
thee,’’ and the head say to the feet ‘‘I have 
no need of thee’’; but it is a long since 
proved fact that no one part of an organ- 
ism can propose to live alone, or to work 
out its special duty save in cooperation 
with the whole. 

The integrity of every physiological SYS 
tem is maintained only so long as the other 
physiological systems preserve their integ- 
rity also. Witness, for instance, the rela- 
tion between intellectual ability and the 
thyroid gland; the latter, insignificant al 
most to being overlooked, controls mentality 
during development and deranges the 
whole judgment, disposition, outlook, the 
very character of the man in later life if 
some maladjustment of the gland arises. 
The pituitary body is yoke-fellow with the 
thyroid. These fractional parts of the hu- 
man body, so too each and every other tissue, 
are in constant interrelation, each with 
the other, and each with the whole. So 
surely as blood circulates in capillaries, so 
certainly as lymph pervades even micro- 
scopic fissures between the cells, so surely 
are our lives, our thinking, our spirits, our 
ambitions, our reason, dependent upon, and 
are the product of, the whole organism. 
Who knows how great Stevenson might 
have been, on top of the greatness he 
achieved, had his body been a contributor 
to his mind, instead of a handicap? Who 
knows why the pages of Carlyle glitter with 
insight on the one hand, but we must be- 
ware lest his caustic burn us, and without 
reason, on the other? Tell me why Shake- 
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speare was able, unhampered and in free- 
dom, to inspire, instruct, amuse and preach 
philosophy all these centuries save as his 
human mechanism was a carefully and cor- 
rectly adjusted complex, which supported 
nourished, stimulated and controlled the 
container of his thought. 

Why cite the name of any one in partie 


all; 


allow and wonder that 


ular? For no reason at we are all 
organisms, and we 
no two of us are alike. Some of us can do 
that; The 


writer could never control or manage his 


this or some of us can not! 
body properly on parallel bars in the gym- 
nasium, or during any sort of circus move- 
ments in any plane save when standing up- 
Music appeals to him strongly, so 
but he not 
dance, patiently and sorrowfully as others 
Why not? Be- 
cause he is not put together with reference 


right. 


too rhythm of any sort; can 


have tried to teach him. 


to the making of rhythmical movements; 
and no one has ever accused him of being a 


poet! To understand why he can not 


danee, one must know more about him than 
his mere temperament, or his prep school 
failures, or why he was not made valedic- 
torian of his college class; and you can’t 
tell anything about it by reading his letters 
home! It is a biological desideratum, and 
will be nearest understood by a physiol 
ogist. It’s a matter of muscle and nerve 
coordination, not a matter of art, or esthet- 
ics, or anything less exhaustive than biology. 

Furthermore, I would enlarge on this 
premise and assert that all art is but the 
product of organisms, in the fiber of whose 
bodies there has been present for ages the 
principles which dominate in pleasing form 
harmonious relations of lines, and the pref- 


erence for colors. In all but audible art 
the eye is the avenue of its appeal; but the 
simplest rotation of that organ is accom- 
panied by the most minute and complex 
The 


adjustments. mere 


neuro-muscular 
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toy) 


process of following a ne of words while 


reading involves accommodations nd 


muscle contractions controlled to the thou 


Look up 


sandth part of a measuring unit 


the splendid work of Dodge and Dearborn 


along this line. One has no understanding 


of what is involved in simple every-day 


reading, with consequent eve fatigue, w 


out a personal acquaintance with the scores 
upon scores of processes therein concerned 
Much less does one appreciate the immeas 
urable amount of chemieal destruct in 
restoration which occurs in the retin 
components every s nd during which one 
is awake, 

Colors too: we observe their shades yn 
binations, blends, harmonies: but they 


again are doubly full of me 
we can speculate as to why 
scious of this and that effeet L we in trace 


the paths over which these wave-lengths 


vo, if we have some sense or understanding 

of light wave interferences. of color ovet 

tones, of what color really is anyhow 
This knowledge does not at all reduce 


our emotional enjoyment of the beautiful ; 
it merely makes the ways and means of our 
pleasure more easily understood, makes us 
feel our adaptation to the beautiful, and the 


In the 


study of elevations, who knows to what ex 


exquisite mechanism which is ours 


degrees of eon 


tent we measure heights in 


tractions of eye, neck and shoulder mus 
cles? Is it not possible that these are also 
the means by which we come to 


among 


eall 


it, in the arrangement of objects in a room, 


judgments as to ‘‘good taste ’* as we 


or by which we reach opinions about archi 


tectural types? Instruments for measur 


and the like—such 


| equip 


foot rules 


ing angles, 


are our awkward tools; but our rea 


ment is that of a trained neuro-muscular 


See summary of their work in ‘‘ The Psychol 


ogy and Pedagogy of Reading, 
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meter, more delicate than torsion threads 
or any light pressure determiners ever in- 


vented or imagined. 
What 


its avenue of entrance to our souls? 


What is 
Bio 
logical sound-receivers are we, of very defi- 
We too often, in 
deed, forget utterly that sound exists only 
the 
Many pitches and sound 


shall we say of music? 


nite whims and fancies. 


for such as possess wonderful device 
for its reception, 
qualities are perceptible to other organisms 
because of their receiving mechanisms, of 
such a type of delicacy as we do not have. 
After all, we know little of music, of au 
dible melody and the innumerable existent 
symphonies in this world, simply because 
our receiving apparatus is so meager. Yet 
this fact, and the whole secret of why we 
at all enjoy instruments and voice is quite 
unknown to the average person, indeed to 
biologist. Of the 
mechanism is not the art itself; but in it 
are a host of facts, all of which are a part 
of the the end; the end is 


only 


any but to a course, 


means to and 


poorly appreciated without some 


knowledge of the means. 


History and biography: I believe few, if 


any, studies are more fundamental than 
these; no grasp on life can be so well 


gained as by taking a long, steady gaze at 
what the experience of the world has been, 
its precedents and consequences. For our 
individual lives nothing is so valuable by 
way of suggestion, so authoritative a warn- 
ing, or so prevailing an inspiration, as the 
lives of those who have gone this way be- 
fore ; of those who have gathered in richly 
on the way, given out unstintedly, and left 
behind clear suggestions as to the way to 
more and larger truths. Human history 
is, after all, just one great, long account 
and study of animal behavior. The stim- 
uli to action have often been very complex ; 
each actor has held within himself the sen- 
sitiveness and response-laws of unnumbered 


previous generations; he is a résumé of all 
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his tathers. Still, could we know all ¢} 


elements of temper, of reason, and of jude 
ment, which make up the individual, o1 
family or the province, or the nation w 
further 
the 


thrown about the individual or the natior 


discussion, and could we com 


hend the components ot environn 
we could see the end from the beginning 
that, with given causes, only one result 
could follow, at least, only one which eould 
stand and endure. 

‘*The the 


is the title of a most fascinating and 


Behavior of Lower Organ 
isms *” 
instructive volume, written by one of t! 
most distinguished of American biologists 
and which portrays the events which char 
acterize the lives of individuals and of na 
tions of protozoa. There are other mono 
graphs on the behavior of various worms 
snails, ants, bees and fly larve, every o1 

of them replete with valuable information 
and suggestion for the sociologist. The 
observations upon these lower types hav 

been cautiously made, under conditions as 
simple and thus as thoroughly known as 
that all 


their conduct might be in hand. 


influencing 
The ordi 


has not 


possible, SO factors 


nary historian of human events 
been so fortunate, for the experiment has 
gone on headlong, with no reference to o 

come, under no intelligent control. To 
write it up has been difficult; but I trust 
that all easily see that history is, after all, 
simply an attempt to write up the story of 
the behavior of a highly evolved group of 
social organisms; it is the written account 
of the reactions of men to given environ- 
ments. It is a biological monograph, and 
might very properly be called (with apol- 
ogies to Professor Jennings) ‘‘The Be- 
havior of the Higher Organisms.’’ The 
same matters which the biologist, studying 
his more understandable materials, has kept 
in mind, have attracted the attention of 
hundreds of scholarly investigators who are 


studying the primate anthropoids; we call 
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. rs s sts and economists f) 
; jects their scrutiny we greatly ap e) 
‘ r patie the insight and dis 
’ ] t d wy t } m 
ws which hold in our living, and bus SS rp 
lead lives to suecess. But what our S 
logical writers should ever keep in behavior « ‘ 
is the biological character of thes soldiers d 
siderations; factors, in themselves easily bankers Sse] = 
rlooked and negligible, may be absolute types we be o 
r determining power. What caution ful tha is been possil » turn our 
issuance of categorical statements is eves inward upon < Se S ai ! it 
d in the mind of one who has noted that the formula t t rms are 
vior in some eases is not merely modi constantly char rt oft \ if nd 
d, not brought to a ‘‘right, face,’’ but its progress Our shortsightednes 7 
utely reversed by decreasing the wave-_ self-interest prevent r proper appre 
eth of light on the organisms by one tion of the municipal unit organist f the 
hundred thousandth of a millimeter; state as a unit, of the nat = int 
effect thus determined may again be re- unit, f factors which n relate 
rsed by adding a small amount of carbon and cooperate if these s d political 
lioxide, or weak hydrochlorie acid to the organizations are going t d wv ‘ 
vironment.’ The young of barnacles re nternal incompatib und | 
rse their normal direction of travel Studies of the ways alo w! we | 
ward light if the temperature of the sur me, and the means by ! 
r nding water is slightly raised, or if it is nery is, hunger Vv pal ru 
s treated with isotonic sodium ehloride, or Stic, Ssemi-cr\ ed or ms 
trace of ammonia.* When after months gether, each component th 
quiet, dispassionate observation of such ™aintaining itself ul 
henomena as the above, one reaches his Mtely to the whol it of t 
final verdict as to behavior of these simple his ow! t thes © 8! , 
forms, he is then, and not till then, in posi- ology, economics 
on to pass judgment on larger questions ®T° thes 
of the same sort, realizing as he does so I hop s be - a uM 
that consideration of every external and ‘“!' - - a a ee lea 
nternal factor must be made, and that . . 
careful correlation must be ealeulated for should aim to secure in ever} rag 
each several influence. — wea ; Drage 
vr] f Wi have 1 
Some principles obtain when we live . ' 
; ions, no correct judgments wit 
semi-isolated lives in the country, or on the 
. May I here quote a paragrap! rr Kil 


** Concerning in 


pulez,’’ by A. 
Vol. 13, No. 4, 
‘*On Artificial 
the Influence o 
W. F. 
$4, 1912. 


Moore, 


ny 
4 au, 1912. 

Modification of Light 

f Electrolytes « 


Jou 


. See 


actions, and 
Phot by Ewald, I 


otaxis,’’ 
Vol 


13, No 





wood 


in Philosophy ”’ 


last? He 


Hendrick’s del 


nh 
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becomes an abstract 


Thus the truth 


thing, because we know what it is, although we may 


attained. 


not know it. Rarely indeed are we able to gather 


all the facts in relation to a subject, on the one 


hand, or to correlate them, on the other; never- 


theless, we must do this, if we would know the 


truth. 

He illustrates his point by imagining a 
dispute between two persons as to the color 
seeing it near at hand, 


of a tree; 


claims the tree to be green: his disputant, 


one, 


viewing the same tree from a distance, as- 
serts that its color is blue. Hendrick goes 
on to say: 

The truth about the 


a great range of subjects, including the physies of 


color of the tree involves 


light, the anatomy and physiology of the human 


eye, photo-chemistry—in fact, a vast store of 


learning and understanding. 
ai 
rhe 


draw 


main conclusion which we should 
from these considerations is that 7m 
no real degree can we understand or inter- 
pret the results of life, save by studying 
life. We ean not, for a moment, conceive 
the likes dislikes, ap- 


proval and condemnation, attraction and 


emotions, as and 
repulsion, happiness and misery, save as 
we view them in terms of the organism 
which experiences all these. 

History, and 
sociological schemes and institutions, the 


language literature, art, 
principles of political science, of economies, 
of ethies and even of religion—these all, we 
may boldly claim, are but the trail and 
train, the wake, which life has left behind 
as it has existed in humankind since hu- 
mankind was evolved. If, then, we hope 
to understand life, let us study if. 

In our inquisitiveness as to the nature of 
chemical solutions, among the elementary 
facts which were impressed upon us was 
one pertaining to their diffusibility; or, 
given permeable membranes separating the 
fluids, we are shown that some solutions, 
e. g., those of various sugars, chlorides and 
sulfates, pass through the aforesaid mem- 
branes easily, quickly ; other solutions pass 
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through slowly; any which pass throug! 
membranes at all are classed as erystal 
loids. Solutions of erystalloids not onl) 
dialyze, but diffuse throughout the diffe: 
ent fluid on the other side; their molecules 
scatter until there is an even penetration 
of one fluid by the other, and apparent 
homogeneity is established. There yet re 
main, however, the two sorts of fluids which 
have mixed. On the other hand, there are 
chemical solutions which have no dealings 
the 


relatively cold and unsociable, 


with their neighbors through mem 


brane fence; 
as though they are neither willing nor able 





to enter into friendly association with ot 
fluids. The separating membrane may be 
ever so thin, permeable, too, they do not 
reach through it to the materials on the 
other side. 

Herein lies an analogy which suggests 
what I trust will become evident to all of 
us, if indeed it is not a truth long ago and 
widely observed, viz., that the different de 
partments of college study are separated 
by membranes which are thin indeed and 
wholly permeable. I believe that the co- 
efficient of osmotic interchange in biolog- 
ical science is high; that it always has and 
always will dialyze through into all the 
other departments of study and thought. 
In the nature of the case this must be so. 
Its ramifications and diffusion 
reach into and through the whole basic 
content of history, literature, philosophy, 
and 


streams 


sociology, political science, economies 


art. All these are but organized data and 
accounts of what has resulted from the 


great experiment of peopling a planet with 
organisms. Life, embodied in man, has 
gone its way; but it is fairly safe to say 
that no absolutely new properties have 
the 
Much of what we observ: 


been acquired since the advent of 
micro-organisms, 
in human impulse and behavior can be 
understood only in terms of the lower or- 


ganisms. The struggle for existence has 


























natural selection has operated 


gone on; 
without fail; some have been unfit physi- 


eally, some intellectually, some morally. 


By ‘‘some,’’ [ mean some men, some 


women, some societies, some principalities, 
some nations. Anything which grows does 


alive: dead, or elemental 


so beeause it is 
matter does not grow. 

These lines of study which go under 
names other than biology deal simply with 
certain phases of life taken en masse; they 
formulated, edited 
felt, or 


breathing, eating, respiring, reproducing, 


are the accounts of 


things done, or willed, by active, 
excreting, sensitive, responsive organisms 
of the genus Iomo. Too far away, too re- 
mote, too extensive in time, too big is the 
sense 


great experiment of man, for us to 


adequately the innumerable factors in- 


volved. But there remains to us yet the 
biological laboratory, where clues to every 
law and principle which has ever been dem- 
onstrated in human society are seen in 
Its 


ince is life from every point of view; over 


simple, understandable terms prov- 


its well posted paths we walk sure-footedly, 
with open eyes, with clarified mind, feeling 
organized life is like, out into the 
the 


more readily, estimating more accurately, 


what 
avenues of humanities, appreciating 
accepting more sympathetically, the story 
there portrayed of the great experiment. 
And so, in conclusion, I wish merely to 
suggest that one of the semi-inevitable con- 
sequences of a study of biology is a more 
easy, a more natural, a more dispassionate, 
and a more sane estimate of all life, in all 
its various degrees of organization, in all 
its history, and in all its accomplishments, 
than can otherwise be attained. For, if we 
aspire to comprehend life, let us deal with 
it directly, let us learn its ways, let us es- 
tablish ourselves in its confidences, let us 
Rosert A. BuDINGTON 
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EDUCATION IN THE NEW GERMANY 


GERMANY has been bitte rly assailed Iler 
muitarism Nas been decried; her morality 

ipugned ; her alleged preeminence: etter 
eminence: n eulture disputed: | rig 
nality in anything but ruthlessness and 
slaughter challenged Mu has 
expended in denu ition and vindication 
Dispassionate rit sn s I n rar t 
almost a I Ses ¢ (rerman If I 
have re ved due seru nd 
nstitutions ft S fared best at t! ~ 

ritics is lu system 

tor Ge rmany s scho ls iS always l 

ingled with s e disapproval; but the 
features that lash wit! ur American 


were, because they seemed indigenous in 
the German soil, essential to tl] German 
character. The sole test that can reason 
ably be applied to an institution is adapta 
tion of means to ends; and it is generally 


that 


admirably adapted to th 


agreed the German svstem 


German ideal 


We allege that it is undemoecratie to hav: 
hard and fast lines of demarcation between 
the elementary schools and the higher 
schools, and between the various groups 
within the higher schools. We, who cherish 


as holy the right of . 
he may be president of 
upon a system where social 
dependent upon the measure of education 


where a lad ean not after 


vet i certain pr 
riod pass from the elementary schools t 
those of higher grade. We prize our free 


books and free tuition uurselves 


We prid 


on the divoree of religion from our schools 
and have recently summoned up righteous 
ndignation at a system which threatened 
an invasion of our freedom. Little wonder, 


then, that we rather pity the German youth 


who is compelled to pass through a 


n religion. Our women are emancipated 


} 


their educational rights are as secure 
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opportunities as manifold as those of men 


ut least. So We are proud to believe. Ger- 


many has been slow to acknowledge the 


petitions of women courting higher edu- 


cation, and even now makes but inade 


quate provision for them. Germany has 
developed specialists, petty scholars, intel 
lectual snobs! Such are some of the fre- 
quently repeated charges, 

But 


quickly turns our criticism into admira- 


our American worship of results 


tion in the face of the efficiency which no 
The 


fronted with an ever-increasing educational 


one will gainsay. taxpayer, con- 
budget, opposes to what he believes is a 
deteriorating product of our system the 
superior German youth—superior at least 

The 
certain shallowness of 
American scholarship. Aside 


trite iterations, we may dwell a little on 


in school results. university pro- 


fessor bewails a 
from these 
certain national characteristics which have 
been, if not impregnated, at least matured 
system. From the 
that the German 
soldiers have established reading-rooms in 


by that much-lauded 


scene of war we learn 
the wake of their victorious armies or near 
the trenches, where in the respites from 
combat they may soar into the infinite of 
the mind. The Evening Post not many 
months ago brought a trustworthy account 
of the kinds of books in greatest demand 
‘at the front with the fighting Huns’’; 
the list is worthy of any American college 
group. The most impressive pictures from 
the German forces are those showing great 
choral bodies or the presentations of drama, 
Apart 
from our sentimental wonder that men can 


‘ 


such as Goethe's Iphigenie.”’ 
sing and seek esthetic enjoyment amidst 
the ruthless horrors of war, our admiration 
out to men who naturally turn to 


such forms of relaxation; more especially 


goes 


when we read that the British and French 
play football behind the lines or seek en- 
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joyment in the ‘‘variety show.’’ The Ger- 
mans’ delight in intellectual and esthetie 
diversion is not indicative of effeminacy 


The 


the field attest 


or lack of vigor. enemies’ bulletins 


from their strength. cour- 
age and manliness. 
The 


not the results of the sobering, intellectual! 


conditions at the battle front are 


izing influences of war. In calmer days 
similar observations were made—too often 


When 


during a recent summer session at Colum- 


their full meaning was not grasped. 


bia University a professor of musie by the 
sheer force of personality caused a mighty 
gathering of students to burst into song, his 
efforts were hailed as extraordinary. Com- 
munity singing is a new branch of pro 
fessorial endeavor. In Germany they can 
not help but sing. Even a hasty perusal of 
foreign newspapers will reveal the different 
positions occupied by art in the various na 
tions. In many of the German dailies even 
now news of music, drama and art shares 
the front page with the most stirring news 
of military achievement. The great inter- 
est in governmental activity as reflected in 
the amount of space devoted to the minutes 
of the Reichstag in normal times signifies 
civic intelligence of a high order. Ger- 
many’s advances in science, in business, 
national and international, have been rapid 
and sure. Germany’s preeminence in so 
cial insurance is unquestioned. 

These and other similar manifestations 


ee 


of German ‘‘Gemiit’’ and power have been 
long admired, and they have been attrib- 
uted more or less directly to the system of 
education. Admirers of that system have 
ascribed to it a justifiable fixity, resulting 
from the realization of perfection or the 
nearest approach to it. But the Germans 
themselves have never been deceived as to 
They are well that 
their present institution, no matter how effi- 
cient, falls far short of Humboldt’s ideal 


its perfection, aware 





























1819 which failed 


felt that 


and of Siivern’s Bill of 


of enactment. They have long 


change must come. ‘It is pretty generally 
accepted that the German higher school 
system, as at present organized, can not last 
any length of time.’” But the time and 
very nature of the change were not clearly 
perceived, 

Apparently it has been reserved for the 
creat reconstruction that is inevitable after 
this world-conflict to perfect for Germany 
that instrument of education and redemp- 
tion whose conception dates back to the 


convulsions of a century ago. The pres 
ent conflagration has called for innumerable 
adjustments and changes in the organiza 


We 


inventive 


resources, are not now con- 


the 
learning to extract 


tion of 
genius that is 
the 


cerned with 


value even from 
basest or to fashion the most effective instru- 
ments of destruction. The spirit of the 
times permeates every thought, ideal, ac- 
tion, institution; and the schools do not fail 
to respond. Several books and numerous 
magazine articles have already appeared 
suggesting means of reflecting the greatness 
of the conflict in the school process. One 
in particular,? ‘‘Der Weltkrieg im Unter- 
richt,’’ the different 


of the curriculum, for each of which a spe- 


deals with subjects 
cialist outlines a method of procedure that 
this 


to consciousness as 0 


incorporates ‘‘that which great pe- 


riod has brought f 


greatest importance’’; that suggests ‘‘those 
lines of development that will probably re- 
sult from the experiences of this warlike 
period.’’ 
But the 


launched, is 


of adjustment, once 
bids 
affect the very groundwork of the Germar 


faith in tl 


pre CESS 


irresistible and fair to 


system. It may flatter our 


1 Paul Ziertmann in ‘‘ Cyclopedia of Education 
2‘ Vorschliige und Anregungen zur Behandlung 
Vorgiinge in der Schule,’’ 


der weltpolitischen 
Gotha, 1915. 
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indamer ny ples of ir institu S 
to lear the iin demands t! res 
ent-day educational reformers are in str 
king consonan wit! it I sms. 8 
of which wer suggested ! n earlher 
paragraph. But it wou ! 
imitation cri rs S ( i na neentive 
not from an admirat r svste ul 
from a long study and appreciation of th 
inadequacies of their own This dist 
tion is more than mere } ty 
Germans are fully iwiare I h nation 
has its own peculiar problems to confron 
and deals to rea ( lf the Germans ar 


a goal similar to that which 


tending toward 


ve have always cherished, we must not 
lapse into a dangerous self-complaceney 
ind believe that we have reached. even in 
theory, the pinnacle of educational wisdom 
We have perfect democracy in our edueca- 
tional scheme: class and material means 
do not—or should not—confine and limit 
opportunity. Yet who would dare assert 
that our provision for universal needs is 
even approximately as thorough as that 


which Germany offers, yet which 
in ever-increasing numbers are 
adequate. 

A demand which is not meeting much 
opposition calls for a greater unification 
schoo] systems 


and cooperation in the 


throughout Germany. Dr. Kirschensteiner 


feeling of nationality 


has written wg) the 
is alive among a people, unifying forces ap 
pear of themselves without compulsion fron 
n in decentralized 


The 


feeling in Germany is very strong and so, of 


any central authority, ev 


governmental functions.’ national 


‘ourse, there has heen remarkable nan 
itv in the aim and administration of edu 
cation despite the large number of inde 


systems 


pendent states and 


certain strong unifying factors such as the 
great similarity of demands for the ‘‘ Abitu 
rientenexamen’’ and for the ‘‘ Einjahrige 
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But 
and anomalies do occur and there is a grow- 


freiwilligen’’-privilege. divergences 
ing realization that greater uniformity— 
not centralization—is desirable. Certain 
striking differences not only in nomencla- 
ture, but in administration of different sys- 
tems, are unnecessary and disturbing. Ger- 
man educators are becoming more alive to 
the need of a central clearing-house of edu- 
cational information and practise, some- 
thing’ akin to but even more efficient than 
our Federal Bureau of Education, 


which will disseminate unifying influences 


own 


and weld all the German school systems 
What 


German thoroughness may accomplish will 


into a more homogeneous organ. 


be of especial interest to us who have long 
sought to convert the Bureau of Education 
into a federal department with representa- 
tion in the cabinet. 

Much more friction results from the agi- 
tation for the second great reform, for it 
is opposed by an almost irresistible tradi- 
tion. Our ery of equal opportunity for 
all is too often accepted with a blind un- 
reasoning passion, without due appreciation 
of definite results. Until very recently— 
within the time of our present school gen- 
eration—our elementary education has 
been undifferentiated, and 
ondary and college education has too often 
been differentiated along lines that did not 
have well-preconceived goals. It is not long 
since it was said with considerable truth 


even our sec- 


that our college graduate was fitted only 
for the teaching profession, and that only 
chance that teaching 


It is only within 


by the fortunate 
needed no preparation. 
recent years that we offered 
numerous and that 
profess to subserve definite goals of ac- 
In Germany differentiation 


have been 


**ideas’’ **systems’”’ 
complishment. 
has ever been marked; to such an extent 
that to an observer 


and ‘‘elasses’’ 


outside superficial 


**masses”’ seem irrevocably 
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sundered. But this differentiation has 


served certain well-defined—though we may 
not necessarily concede justifiable—ends. 
The working classes are thoroughly efficient 
because their particular needs have re- 
the 


professions and 


special consideration ; classes 
which the 


service have been recruited have had their 


ceived 
from publie 
requisite faculties matured. If many a 
lowly ‘‘gem of purest ray serene’’ must go 
unseen, if a great intellect remain undevel- 
oped or an undeserving child of fortune is 
thrust into a position where he may wield 
great influence—that is indeed deplorable ; 
but still it can not invalidate a system that 
is otherwise so thoroughly adapted to the 
German We 
quarrel with that—but we must concede 
that it is a deliberate, well-matured scheme 
with a minimum of the haphazard and 


ideal of citizenship! may 


irresponsible which has come to be asso- 
ciated with the democratic ideal. 

This democratic ideal, however, has not 
been absent from the German philosophy. 
When after the convulsions of the Napo- 
leonie struggles Germany set about the con- 
struction of her instrument of education, 
Siivern in his Bill of 1819 promulgated a 
system of common universal education 
wherein all the people would enjoy equal 
opportunity. His 
but the idea lived on in the movement for 
the ‘‘ Einheitsschule,’’ which in its essence 
demanded free and unhampered progress 
from the lowest to the highest level of edu- 


scheme was defeated, 


eation. This has nowhere been attained, 
though marked improvement in 
phases has resulted. 

If we may believe reports, a complete 
renascence has come over Germany. We 
are assured from sources that seem unim- 
peachable that the titanic struggle has 
developed a feeling of nationality that is 
without comparison or example; that the 
lines of class have been fairly obliterated. 


many 



































when 


We should 


eve rv body is exerting himself to the utmost 


expect that in a war 
for the common eause to which all are con- 
secrated, and their passion seems to ae- 
quire an intenser glow because, as they as- 
sert, they are fighting to preserve their 
nationality and civilization, ‘‘ Kultur.’ 
When everybody exerts himself to the ut- 
birth 


large 


most. chance distinctions of and 


wealth fall 
(nd therein hes the hope for the successful 


must away 1n measure. 


nsummation of reform in the German 
school system. 

Recent eriticism fairly bristles with the 
demand for greater democratization of edu- 
ation. In a recent publication® we find 

e following indictment: 

The government in the execution of compulsory 
school attendance prescribes for all its citizens an 
Beyond that it 


recognize its responsibilities toward the people at 


edueational minimum. does not 
It does indeed render available for further 
differen- 


furnished higher 


large. 
educational aspirations or needs its well 
tiated and in general excellently 
but advance in learning entails 


schools: 


every 


expense, great expense. 
Wundt 


Instead of a sy 


has said: 

ystem wherein capability and ef 
fort may open the gate of learning, and wherein 
lead to 


wherein 


adequate learning and preparation may 


professional ability, we have a system 


means furnish admission to learning and then to 
the professions and influence. 

The gulf between the public schools and 
the higher schools is wide—and more than 
ninety per cent. of the total population 
passes through the ‘‘ Volksschule.’’ 

That despite this fact the niveau of the 
masses is so high might weaken the force of 
But ‘‘that gratifying high level 
of popular education is not primarily the 


criticism. 


result of the school organization, but the 
result of initiated 
Certainly this would be impossible without 


freely self-education. 


the foundation laid by the public school ; 


3**Pas Bildungswesen im neuen Deutschland,’’ 
by Schulrat Karl Muthesius, of Berlin. 
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but it has been led but Vit hy the gov 
ernment and at times even viewed with 
suspicion. And by no means is the gulf 
between popular and higher education 


bridged, for it is the pres neg belief that 
popular lk arning Ss essent \ itt rent 
from higher or scientific learning, which 


alone can 


open the por 
professions and activities.’’ 


fore, ‘‘the elementary schoo] which rests on 
universal compulsory attendance must bh 


come a universal pub! 
the fou dat On or hig 
From 


reared progressive ¢ duecational 


s hoe | and therel / 


u hole edu ational 


scheme. this foundation must be 


possibilit eS 
tending in manifold directions, but in such 
a manner that they develop from it organ 
ically, so that the whole system is supported 
** Einheit’’). A 
differentiation of educational paths 
kind of 


by internal union rich 


accord 


ing to the level and educational 


aims, which will be just to all the claims of 
our manifold civilization and to all the di 


mands of the most various occupations, must 


issue from a universal common basis. But 


this differentiation must result not from 


the differentiated pocketbooks of the par 
ents but rather from the differentiated abil 
ities of the pupils.’’ 

Wars have always brought in their wake 
reforms, and, 


thoroughgoing edueational 


therefore, the following ery has peculiar 


significance : 


The time n st he irrevocal ly rone when one 
might say of the publie school that ‘‘its only 
function was to supply only that knowledge which 


was necessary for practical life, for the working 
classes under our economic conditions must neces 
sarily be kept as our elementary substratum.’’ <A 
people that demonstrates its economic and moral 
eapability so remarkably as it has in this war, that 
sacrifices everything to preserve its country, can 


demand that it may participate with greater free 


4Unless otherwise noted, from 


K. Muthesius’ 
Deutschland.’’ 


quotations are 


‘*‘Das Bildungswesen im neuen 
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dom and in fuller measure in the enjoyment of all 
ideal cultural treasures. 

The axiomatic German thoroughness may 
be relied upon to effect a thoroughgoing 
reorganization. Female education, the 
school’s relation to the ‘‘ Einjihrigenfrei- 
willigen’’-privilege, the relations between 
church and school, the curriculum—these 
are some of the prominent phases in the 
scheme for reform. 

German women have been granted equal 
opportunities with men only with great 
reluctance; and even now they are enjoying 
only *‘man-made’’ education. There is no 
parallel to our American women’s colleges. 
Yet even below the college grade the eduea- 
tion of girls is by no means universal or 
individually adapted. Female education 
has been guided not by the psychology of 
sex, but only by the compulsion of the 
growing demand for equal rights. The 
promise for change here is auspicious, for 
it is considered an indispensable element 
in the larger scheme. 

That the government’s specifications for 
the ‘‘ Einjahrigen’’-privilege has exerted a 
unifying influence is generally granted ; but 
German edueators agree that it has also 
worked great hardships. Those who pur- 
sue the Volksschule are, of course, barred 
from the privilege. But within the higher 
schools glaring evils result. To obtain the 
honors attached to the privilege a large 
floating school population is found that is 
not bent on obtaining the best educational 
fruits. The pupils, the curriculum, the pro- 
fessors—all alike suffer. The aim of eduea- 
tion has been largely externalized. The 
very value of the privilege itself has been 
questioned by some; but even granting its 
necessity, the reformers assert that a uni- 
fied schoo] system, as it has been suggested 
above, will better harmonize military and 
educational interests. 

The function of the church has been con- 
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stantly restricted through the ages. The 
last field that it has had to surrender is 
the general administration of edueation. 
Yet the very intimate relation between reli 
gion and education is reflected in their com- 
bination in the ‘‘Kultusministerium.”’ 
That an overlapping of function generally 
leads to friction or, at least, to diminished 
efficiency, has been repeatedly illustrated in 
educational history. The demand for more 
absolute severance of chureh from schoo! 
has become more forceful in Germany. 

That this would be a blessing to the edifying 
activities of both institutions will be granted hy 
all who know that the efficiency of an institutior 
becomes increasingly successful as it is less ds 
pendent on influences that lie beyond its proper 
sphere. . . . If the elementary school were articu 
lated into the total organism of the educational! 
scheme, the school would undoubtedly be freed 
from its bonds to the church. 

Just in what way the curriculum will be 
affected only time—and the educationa! 
conferences—can tell; but here too there is 
a marked tendency toward unification. 
This does not mean a narrowing of the 
educational treasure but a concentration 
upon that which time has shown to be 
essential. The present emperor in 1890 
laid great stress upon what he termed ‘‘the 
national basis’’ of education. The schools 
were to be ‘‘German,’’ not classical in 
their ideal. But the humanistic ideal still 
preponderates in the higher schools. The 
treasures of the present have not been al- 
together slighted, yet they have hardly 
been made the basis. The scholar’s repute 
is too firmly established to suggest en- 
ecroachment on his peculiar demesne, and 
so the humanistic ideal is still assured of a 
long existence. But expressions like the 
following might be multiplied without end. 

Under the impression of all the great and 
heroic deeds that we are now experiencing we are 
peculiarly sensible of the anomaly that our lads 
are fully conversant with the orations of Cicero 
yet scarcely learn anything of the speeches of Bis- 
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irck; that they can discriminate exactly between 
the language of Homer and that of Sophocles, but 
a superficial knowledge of the de 
that they know in 
and 


have not even 

lopment of their own tongue; 
all details the constitutions of Lucurgus 
that the constitution of the 
locked 


for the 


German 
We need 


remote past. 


Solon, but 


is securely to them. 


Empire 


o longer look heroic in the 
The school of the future must be a German 


school. 
It is well to bear in mind that this em 
is not a 


phasis upon the ‘‘German’’ ideal 


mere impulse in this time of stress. It is a 
permanent and permeating influence, and 


it must receive due consideration in the 
inevitable reorganization. 

We, who have too often been the prey of 
present expediency and temporary relief, 
which 


In the 


Germany 


must be impressed by a movement 
is at once so sane and so complete. 
most heated condemnation of 
there is always heard a profession of affee- 
tion for the ‘‘German people,’” whom many 
writers have taken great pains to distin- 
guish from the Germany that is at war. 


The German ‘‘people’’ are the beneficiaries 
of the reform movement in education; and 
for that reason, if for none other, educa- 
tion in the New Germany will command the 
serious attention of all. 

SoLoMoN BLUHM 


New York City 


WASTE IN EDUCATION! 

EFFICIENCY engineers are necessary in 
education as well as in building and com- 
merce. That the applications of science 
have revolutionized methods of production 
and distribution in the world of commod- 
ities, every well-informed person knows. 
Simplifying the movements of the brick- 
layer is but one comparatively unimpor- 
tant instance of what is going on through- 
That 

1Given before the Department of 
Teachers of the N. E. A. at the Hotel Astor, July 
6, 1916. 


out the world of affairs. educators 


Classroom 
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should he left beh nd in the race for effee 
liveness is not to 
moment. 

For some years the 
omy in education has been gaining head- 


way. Under the leadership if President 


Harper, President Eliot, 


ana ] . - 
ana, tater, Presi 


dent Baker, the movement was first of all 
an attempt to shorten the time necessary 
for obtaining a college degree. A study of 
the actual situation soon revealed. how 


ever, that the possibilities ot economy were 


to be found not so much in the higher insti 
tutions as in the early years of schooling 
Consequently, the various committees on 
that of the National 


Association several ap- 


economy, including 


Edueation and 
pointed by the states, have sought means 
of eliminating useless subject-matter and 
of strengthening the methods of the ele- 


mentary schools. 


There need be no fear that this will re 
sult in impoverishment. The well-meant 
efforts of the learned specialists of the Com- 


mittee of Ten resulted in over-loading the 
grades. The result was dissipation rather 
than We are just 


such simplification as will adapt the activ- 


growth. now seeking 
ities of the grades to the immature chil- 
dren found in them. As a contribution to 
the discussion of this problem I venture to 
suggest the following simple program for 
reducing waste, 

First of all, we aims of 
the school. the 
right direction, we shall certainly fail to 
the The 


deeply colored with the theory of 


must restate the 


Unless we are headed in 


arrive at goal. older view was 


mental 
went to school to 


discipline. Pupils 


strengthen their minds. Added to this was 
the 


of knowledge and skill as embodied par- 


some thought of necessary rudiments 
£ 7 


ticularly in reading, writing and ciphering. 


The newer idea is that of growth—a natural 


development of latent powers and capac- 
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ities. The business of the school is to pro- 
vide an environment most conducive to the 
unfolding of the child’s native being. To 
do this the school must become essentially 
an epitome of civilized life, presenting its 
more simple aspects to the younger child 
and venturing to greater complexity year 
by year. The activities of the school must 
take on for the child a sense of reality. 
The. children must actually live and feel 
that they are living. The hope that the 
instruction which is being received may 
some day bear fruit is too vague and in- 
tangible to affect the conduet of little ones. 
In its place must come specific purposes 
which will result in definite access of abil- 
ity. In other words, the school must aim 
to form helpful ideals, right attitudes and 
good permanent interests as well as to 
establish habits, develop skill and convey 
useful knowledge. 

In the second place, in order to carry out 
the newer aims of the school there must be 
a sifting of the traditional subject-matter 
and the addition to it of activities until 
recently thought to be no part of the life 
of the school. The sorting process is al- 
ready well advanced. Any one who will 
take the trouble to read the ‘‘ Fourteenth 
Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, Part L.,’’ will be pro- 
foundly impressed with the progress which 
In the field of arithmetic, 
considerable 


has been made. 
for example, there 
unanimity in the dropping of subjects and 
problems obsolete because of the change in 
the world of business or too complex to be 
Geography and history are 


is a 


of real value. 
being analyzed from the point of view of 
the reader who seeks to keep himself in- 
formed about the progress of the world. 
Spelling lists have been reduced from ten 
or fifteen thousand words to less than a 
third of that number, selected with refer- 
ence to the actual writing vocabulary of 
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At least half of the 
upon in English 
grammar have been relegated to the limbo 
where dwelleth the gerund grinder. In 
composition, on the other hand, there has 


the pupils themselves. 
topics formerly dwelt 


been a great addition to the projects under- 
taken, with a careful minimizing of the ac- 
companying theory; while in literature 
there has actually come to be a fair agree- 
ment as to the selections from American 
and British authors and from world litera- 
ture which ought to be made familiar to al! 
Americans. There is every assurance that 
the schools of the next decade will deal with 
fewer topics in each of the standard sub- 
jects and will make these topics dynamic 
through proper emphasis and the use of 
supporting details. 

Added to the traditional 
handwork, music, drawing, physical edu- 


studies are 
cation, survey of occupations, health, and 
the care of plants and animals. Here is 
an enrichment of the course on the side of 
These 
newer subjects are rich in possibilities, both 
on the side of practical application to the 
work of life and on the side of culture, 
which is but another name for that matur- 
ity of experience and increasing sensitive- 


motor activity and appreciation. 


ness which enables a man to enter vicari- 
ously into the labors of others and enjoy 
them as though they were his own, 

In the third place, waste in education is 
being eliminated through the socialization 
of school methods. Just as contemporary 
life will suggest what is most worth while 
to teach, so the life of the home and the 
neighborhood will suggest the best ways of 
teaching it. The ‘‘stiff and formal recita- 
tion’’ in which the teacher sat as daily in- 
quisitor and played Sherlock Holmes to the 
more or less sparsely populated brain pans 
of the luckless youngsters is happily obso- 
lescent. The idea of teaching is slowly but 
surely replacing the idea of examining. 
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Learning is not now regarded as entirely 
Taking the 
cue from the newer functional psychology, 


synonymous with memorizing. 


the progressive educator of the day talks 
about producing changes in behavior, the 
formation of habits, the development of ap- 
preciation, ete. Above all he regards the 
class aS a group of equals who are to learn 
through their One 
familiar only with the older type of re- 


mutual associations. 


hash of the book would open his eyes in 


astonishment when introduced suddenly 
into the midst of a modern class in oral 
composition, for example, in which the 


pupils were actually contributing one by 
one from their stores of experience for the 
their 


enlightenment or entertainment of 


fellows. This give and take of the class- 
room, this socialization of method, is vital- 
izing school work to a degree not easy to 
realize except as it is compared with the 
stilted and rigid methods of an earlier time. 

There is, however, the possibility that 
socialization of aim, of subject-matter, and 
of method may be taken in too loose a sense 
and may therefore result in a lack of con- 
tinuity and thoroughness. Fortunately, 
the tendency to more lifelike procedure in 
the classroom is balanced by another tend- 
ency in a very different direction. This is 
the tendency to apply to the results of school 
work far more definite and dependable 
Econ- 


omy is to come, in the fourth place, by the 


tests than were available in the past. 


application of better measurements of re- 
sults, 
objective in character. 


These measurements are essentially 
They represent the 
united experience and judgment of many 
workers. They are freed as far as possible 


from idiosynerasy and wavering moods. 
True, they are as yet limited. Neverthe- 
less, the list includes such more or less valu- 
able measures as the handwriting scales of 
Ayres and Thorndike, the arithmetic tests 


of Curtis, the composition scales of Hillegas 


S11 


and of Ball uu, the gramn ar scale of St irch, 


the drawing scale of Thorndike. and the 


reading tests of Thorndike and of Grav. 


Applied as yet for the most part only in 


the various surveys which have been carried 


on in the past three years, they are clearly 


destined to become a part of the working 


machinery of every progressive school ad- 


ministration. By means of them the judg- 


ment of the individual teacher will be elari 


tied and steadied and by means of them, 


also, the supervisor will be able to compare 


with class and school with school. 


class 


Thus will be made possible the gathering 
of a body of data that will enable us to 
determine whether progress is being made 
in the case of 


the school. 


and to what degree, at least 
the more tangible activities of 
Such a 


we consider that it means the removal from 


prospect is most gratifying when 
education of the stigma under which it has 
always rested, namely, that it is a matter 
of guess work on the part of well-meaning 
but 
fitted to be missionaries but not to take 


rather easy-going men and women 


any 

definite or business-like part in the world’s 

work, 
Obviously four tactors in the 


the pro 


gram of reform thus far outlined are de- 
pendent upon one other, which is more than 
ever indispensable. This is the teacher 
himself, or in America we should perhaps 
say, herself The trained teacher is the in 
dispe nsable means to advancement in edu 


cation now as always—now more than ever. 
What the nature of that training must be, 
the factors already outlined may serve to 
That the children 


should know arithmetic, history, geography, 


indicate. teacher of 


composition, literature, drawing, and the 
addi 


tion to personal knowledge and skill must 


rest, goes without saying. But in 


go professional point of view and equip 
That 


recognized, is 


more 


this is being more and 


the fact 


ment. 


clear from that 
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little by little the schools of the country 
are being closed to those who can not offer 
themselves as specially prepared for the 
work. 

To carry out our program of reform we 
must of necessity educate the constituency. 
Parents want their children educated, but 
they are obliged to depend, for the most 
part, upon the teachers as to what that 
education shall consist of. Most are cer- 
tain that their own training has been in- 
adequate. They fondly hope that the school 
of their day, proudly announced in the real 
estate circulars as the best in the country, 
will do for their children much more than 
the little ‘‘bulwark of freedom’’ at the 
cross roads did for them. 

This merely passive, not to say pathet- 
ically trusting, attitude will have to give 
way to something more constructive if 
American schools are ever to rise to the 
level of their real possibilities. Teaching 
must be regarded as truly a_ profession, 
and must be safeguarded as law and medi- 
cine are beginning to be safeguarded. It 
must be recognized that teaching is a life 
work, not a task for girls in their teens 
just out of high school and expecting to 
marry any day. Something of the perma- 
nence and the dignity attaching to the 
schoolmaster of Germany and of France 
must somehow find its way into America 
before there will be much change for the 
better. When there is added to sound 
scholarship and training in the arts, a 
knowledge of educational psychology, of 
modern schools methods, and the use of edu- 
cational measurements, there is built up a 
task not to be surmounted in a day or even 
in a summer course at normal. Rigorous 
preparation is the price of success in the 
new education. It must be demanded by 
an intelligent and discriminating public, 
which is ready to pay the cost, recognizing 
that the conservation of the precious years 


of childhood and the development of those 
inborn possibilities which are dependent 
upon the proper environment for their un- 
folding, is at once our greatest privilege 
and our greatest duty. 
James FLEMING Hosic 
CHicaGO NORMAL COLLEGE 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


SUPERVISING THE RURAL SCHOOLS OF 
WISCONSIN 


Tue Wisconsin legislature of 1915 passed a 
law providing for the appointment of one or 
more supervising teachers to each county.’ 
The expenses of these supervisors were to be 
paid by the state and their duties were to assist 
the county superintendent in visiting schools 
and giving help through inspection, suggestion 
and the distribution of material to country 
schools. A similar law was passed in Penn- 
sylvania modeled upon the Wisconsin statute. 

During the year 1915-16, 81 supervising 
teachers carried on their activities in the state 
of Wisconsin and visited the majority of the 
6,600 rural schools of this state. In most 
cases the weaker schools were given the most 
time and attention, but the stronger schools 
were visited for the gathering of suggestions 
and exchange visits were frequently organ- 
ized for the purpose of inspiring the weaker 
teachers through observation of the work of 
the stronger ones. 

Steadily the supervising teachers’ system 
has been growing in the appreciation of the 
people of Wisconsin. These men and women 
have made themselves into something more 
than routine school visitors in their respective 
counties. They have gone into the commu- 


’? and girls’ 


nities, organized social centers, boys 
agricultural clubs, corn-testing associations 
and other organizations for community bene- 
fit. This must not be regarded as a neglect 
of primary duties. The schools should touch 
all sides of community life and these super- 
vising teachers are working out this func- 
tion of the school. The fundamental subjects 


1One supervising teacher may be appointed to 
each 125 teachers in the county. 





SEPTEMBER 30, 1916] 


the curriculum are not neglected, but in- 


fe and interest. 


fused with new ] 


From August 29 to September 8, the super- 


sing teachers, together with such county 
raining-school teachers, high-school training- 
course teachers, county superintendents and 


er teachers and supervisors as eared to 
attend, Madison for 
tute called by Superintendent C. P. 


irpose of which was to acquaint them with 


met in a two weeks insti- 


Cary, the 


each other and each others’ achievements and 


to give them inspiration and information for 
heir future work. 

The teaching at this institute deserves more 
Instead of talk- 


ing motivation, self-activity, informality and 


than merely passing mention. 


the like, subjects which may be discussed with 
entire lack of interest or inspiration by an un- 
the actually 
pointed out for putting these new ideas into 


interesting pedagog, way was 


practise. Teaching was given which could be 
transferred bodily in method and content to 
any rural the state and the 


versality of its interest was shown in responses 


school in uni- 
of the people attending the conference. 
Supervising teachers are doing a great work 
in Wiseonsin. Their work in transforming 
the 6,600 one-room country schools into effi- 
cient organizations and centers of community 
help has been demonstrated and will increase 


year by year. 


THE WOODWARD HIGH SCHOOL, ST. LOUIS 
Tue task of reorganizing Woodward High 
School according to the School Index, 
All the details of ad- 


ministration have been attended to, and the 


has, 


now been accomplished. 


school program will be followed out in all 
respects just as if the present management 
had Principal 
Merry was confronted by a difficult problem. 


been in control for years. 
In the middle of the summer he was called 
the 


large high school without having the assist- 


upon to undertake administration of a 


ance of any person formerly connected with 


He had to 


the management of the institution. 
build from the ground up. 
The first thing done by Mr. Merry was to 


withdraw the four teachers who had been 
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placed t ‘ t the First District 
School qd give t thie i = ie { the 
main buildin The puy \ wel ’ 
ar lomy had lost great deal « t Lhev 
came to the main build t r lu nd 
lor var is rr tat y 
more than one trip a day Further re, the 
equipment at the First District S 
far below the general high-s 1 equipment 
of the city. A these tour cla <S re a \ 
housed in the main building, and as. according 
to the Cleveland school survey, th: uilding 


of a modern high school costs about 


per room, Mr. Merry by this one stroke may 
be said to have 
the sum of $40,000, 
Last year Woodward 
school 


8:35 to 2:15. This allow 


saved the city of Cincinnati 


day divided into eight periods from 


minutes to each recitation The colleges re 


quire that the recitation periods should not be 
less than forty-five minutes in length for a 
period of thirty-six weeks. The high schools 
of Cincinnati have recitations for bout 
thirty-eight weeks. By actual caleulati 

therefore, it would appear that last vear 


Woodward High School was allotting to each 
subject several hundred minutes less per year 
than was required by the Collegiate Associa 
id the dang 


of having Woodward graduates refused by the 


tion. In order, therefore, to avo 


colleges, it was decided to bring the recita 
tion periods back to their former length of 
forty-five minutes. 

There will be two lunch pM riods inasmuch as 
all the pupils can not be fed at the same time. 
One section of the pupils will have lunch from 
11:30 to 


their next 


12 o'clock, at which time they will 


begin recitation. the secon 


tion of pupils will have their lunch from 12:15 
to 12:45, at which time they will begin their 
next recitation. 

The home-room teachers will be allowed ten 
minutes in the morning for the purpose of 


making announcements to pupils and giving 


little talks such as are customary in the school 
room. The five-minute period heretofore al 
lotted to this purpose had been found to b 
altogether insufficient. Mr. Merry has so ar 








ol4 


ranged matters for the auditorium, that no 


one class will lose more recitation time be- 
cause of auditorium activities than any other 
Heretofore the 
were rather generally substituted for the first 
period of the day. According to the plan 


adopted for this year these activities will take 


auditorium activities 


class. 


the place now of the first recitation, then of 
the second, next of the third, ete. 


THE ST. LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS FOUNDATION 


SUPERINTENDENT BLewett has established 
by personal gift a fund for the assistance of 
the teachers of the St. 


in need of financial help, and at the same time 


Louis schools who are 


has provided for the professional improve- 


ment of teachers in service through the use 


of a portion of the same fund. We quote 
School Journal, the 
communication in Mr. Blewett 
lished the fund as reported in the proceedings 


of the board of education, as follows: 


from the Elementary 


which estab- 


Among the teachers in the corps of any large 
school system there are always some who, in spite 
of industry and prudence, fall under crushing 
financial distress during their service or subsequent 
to it. And this condition is frequently caused by 
the teacher’s sacrifice of self for others in her 
family. 

There are also some of unusual talent and am- 
bition whose family obligations and _ limited 
means shut them out from the opportunities and 
benefits of the higher professional training for 
which they are capable and which they earnestly 
desire. 

It is to the best interest of the school system 
that provision be made to relieve such distress and 
to open opportunity to such ambition. The board 
of education of the city of St. Louis has never 
been indifferent to cases of distress or of cramped 
opportunity, but it has no authority under the law 
to aid such cases by money from school funds. If 
relief is to come, it must come from individual 
benevolence. 

Year after year men and women of St. Louis, to 
whom vast wealth has come as the reward of in 
dustry, integrity and intelligence, are finding their 


greatest joy in gifts to charitable or educational 


institutions. 

The fact that the publie schools are supported 
by all the people has caused such benefactors to 
be oblivious of the needs in the administration of 
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the publie schools that can not be met out of pul 

lie funds, 
The time 

women of large wealth and magnanimous publi: 


is sure to come when such men and 
spirit will recognize in endowments for such aid 
of teachers connected with the publie schools th 
hest opportunity for service to the educational in 
stitution of all the people. 

For the 
believe a 
a general title which will permit of special gifts 


encouragement of such endowments 


foundation should be established under 
under it that may be designated and administered 
as the donors shall indicate and direct, and which 


with the 


shall not be in discord purposes of the 
foundation. 

To lay this foundation it is my intention to give 
one hundred dollars in trust to a board of trus 
tees to be known as ‘‘The Board of Trustees of 
the St. Public Schools Foundation for the 
Relief of and for the 


Professional Training, ’’ 


Louis 
Distress Advancement « 

which board is to consist 
of the superintendent of instruction of the St 
Louis publie schools, the secretary and treasurer 
of the board of education, the comptroller of the 
city of St. Louis, a citizen appointed for a term of 
four years by the judge of the St. Louis probate 
court, and a member of the teaching corps of the 
St. Louis publie schools elected by that corps for 
a term of two years. 


this foundation, it is my inten 


As a fund on 


to give fifty thousand dollars, the income 
from which shall be for the 
couragement of teachers in the St. Louis publi 
schools under the general provisions of the foun 


This gift shall be a memorial to my be 


tion 


used relief and en 


dation, 


loved and honored wife and to her parents, 
Charles Bunyan Parsons and Jane Elizabeth Par- 
sons, and shall be known as ‘‘The Jessie Parsons 
Blewett Fund.’’ 

I request that the board of education approve 
placing its above-named officers on this board of 
trustees, and authorize incorporating in the an- 
nual report of the board of education the reports 


of the board of trustees of the foundation. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 

Manrrep W. Deputy, for the past five years 
director of the training school in the Mankato, 
Minnesota, State Normal School, has been 
elected director of teacher training in the 
Kansas City, Missouri, public schools. He 
will direct the work of the training 
school which has just been organized to give 


city 
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He will also organize study 
the 


two-year course. 


id extension work among teachers in 
service. 

A University of Illinois graduate, Frank C. 
Dean, has been appointed assistant supervisor 
of publications in the extension department of 
the Ohio 


He has attained experience on 


the college of agriculture of State 
University. 
[owa and Chicago newspapers, as well as in 
f agricultural editor of the Uni- 
Mr. Dean 


the capacity 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln. 
begin his new work this fall. 

At Concord, Mass., Wells A. Hall, who has 


been superintendent and principal of the high 


will 


chool, will hereafter be superintendent only, 
Warren B. Goddard, be 


and his assistant, 
comes principal. 


Dr. L. D. 


Hopkins University, formerly on the faculties 


BrisTOou, a graduate of the Johns 


Minnesota and Syracuse Universities, and 


for the past two years professor of bacteriol- 


gy and hygiene, and director of the state 
public health laboratories at the University 
North Dakota, has accepted the newly 


created Boston Dispensary fellowship in public 
health in the department of 
of the Harvard Medical 
Dr. A. H. 


vears been 


preventive medi 
School. 


ere 


the three 


physiology 


Ryan, who for past 


has professor of and 
pharmacology at University of Alabama Med- 
ical School, has resigned to accept the chair 
of physiology at Tufts College Medical and 
Dental Schools. 

Mr. Paut W. Grarr has been appointed in- 


structor in botany at the University of Mon- 


tana. During the last year Mr. Graff has been 
pursuing studies at Columbia University and 
the New York Botanical Garden. 


Dr. R. 
partment 


Tair McKenzir, director of the de- 
of physical education in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, has returned to 
Philadelphia after sixteen months in an army 
training camp at Aldershot, just outside of 
London. 

teaching 


members of the 


FIFTY-FOUR 
staff of the University of Iowa were formally 
the 


dents at the first convocation on September 20. 


new 


introduced t their associates and stu- 
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hey bring the f pt t 
three hundred I'wenty-five old members were 
presented as now holdi: gher rank or dit 
ferent titles. Among t new ap} tments 
are Professors—Dudk Odell MeGovney 
dean of the college of v; George Bain Jer 
kins, professor of anatomy: Morton ¢ re 


Mumma, head of the department of military 


science and tactics Assistant professors 
Rollin Morris Perkins (acting), law: Na 
thaniel Ruggles Whit ev, economu Vive 
Hall Young, bota: Lecturers—Lawrence M 
B. Morrissey, commerce: G y D. kk 
commerce; Earl Staten Browning, comme 
George E. Grier, commerce: 

Tue following changes and addit t 
effect at the beginning of the acader vear 
n DePauw University: Hardin R. Glasecock. 


Ph.D. (Universit of Wiseonsin). ieceeds 


Donald W. Davis, Ph.D., w es t ( 

lege of William and Mary, as prof r « 
biology Wallace W. Carson, Ph.D lL niver 
sity of Wisconsin), comes from Mor sick 


College, Sioux City, Towa, as instructor 
succeeding George M. Steph 

Ph.D. (Harvard U1 iversity): Ceeil ¢ Nort 
Ph.D 
the Ohio State U 


Wm M. Huds mn, 


Clark University; 


history, 
(University of Chieago), who goes to 


M.A., assistant professor 

Raymond W. Pence, M.A., 
professor of English in Dennison I 
Ohio, bee 
lish composition, 
Barnes, M.A. (Columbia), who goes to the 
: wo: George W. Gorrell, 


omes professor of 


succeeding 


University of Chie 


M.A. (O} State University), professor of 
physics 1n (hattar wa ly versity, tbe Nn 

instructor physics, succeeding Charles I 
Brightman, Ph.D. (Clark Universit I 


Aldis Hutchens, B.A., wh 
Pueblo, Colo., is 
McDowell, M.A 


Lois Raymond, 


succeeded by G 
(Harvard): M 
(Mount Holyoke 


work in 
Tremaine 
Mary 


succeeds, as instructor in French, Robt. O 
Conant, B.A. (Dartmout! who enters 
ondary-school work; Miss Gretchen Steiner, 
B.A. (Grinnell College), becomes instructor 
publie speaking; Miss Ida B. Towsley, B.A 
(Purdue University) structor 
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John KF. Li M.A. (Yale), 
instructor in chemistry ; the physical director 
for men is Benton A. MeGlachlin, of the Ohio 
Miss Sophia M. Steese, 


and wan, 


NOmics, 


Wesleyan University; 
M.A. (Columbia), has been appointed phys- 
ical director for Miss Louisa E. 
Perritt, of the Protestant Hospital, St. L 


women and 
suis, 
instructor in hygiene and trained nurse. 


teachers and alumne of the Wadleigh 
High School, New York City, and the friends 
of the late Mrs. Preston L. Ford (Jessie 


Frances Smith) are arranging for a permanent 


Ti 


memorial to her in the form of a gift to the 
Wadleigh High 


actively connected for nineteen years. 


School, with which she was 
COOLEY, professor eme ritus 
since 1907, died on Septem- 
Pro- 


physics at 


LeRoy CLark 
at Vassar College 
ber 20, at the age of eighty-three years. 


held the 
Vassar College from 1874 to 


chair of 


1907. 


fessor ( ‘ou ley 


Dr. Joun H. Haaren, associate city super- 
intendent of schools in New York City, died 
on September 23, at his Brooklyn. 
Dr. Haaren, at the time of his death, was in 
charge of the cooperative plan for high schools. 
He was born in New York sixty-one years ago, 
and was educated in the public schools and at 
Xavier’s College and Columbia 
University. In Dr. Haaren 
pointed principal of Public School 76, Brook- 


home in 


St. Francis 


LSS6 was ap- 


lyn, and the following year was transferred to 


Public School 10. He had much to do with 
the founding of the pedagogical department of 
the Brooklyn 
establish the Catholic Summer School at Lake 


Institute, and also helped to 


Champlain, of which he was twice vice-presi- 
dent. 


Miss Mary Wricut PLuMMenr, until recently 
principal of the Library School of the New 
York Public Library, died on September 21. 
Miss Plummer was librarian of the Pratt In- 
stitute Free Library from 1896 to 1904, and 
director of the Pratt Institute Library School 
from 1896 to 1911, leaving there to become 
principal of the Library School of the New 
York Public Library, where remained 
until her health failed this Miss 
Plummer’s address as president of the Ameri- 


she 


summer. 
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ean Library Association appeared in the issu 
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SUPREME Court JUSTICE COHALAN 
ded against the Teachers’ Pensi m Fund 
New York City in the test case brought for a 

order directing the board of education to ] 

into the fund the salary of Rose C. Robinson. 
which was not paid to her for a year, during 
m leave. Thi 
forfeited by, 


from 


which she was absent from duty « 
that 
from, or 


court ruled while money 
deducted withheld 


might be ordered paid into the fund, the law 


teachers 
does not affect cases where salaries of teach 


ers ceased during their absence from duty 


The decision affects claims for several hun 


dred thousand dollars. 
ACCORDING to a Rogers Me 
Creery, counsel for the board of education 


reply of J. 


Pittsburgh, teachers in the public schools of 
that city after they sign yearly contracts with 
the board of education can not be removed 
from their positions until their contracts ex 
Heretofore it the rule that 


when a teacher married she forfeited her posi 


pire. has been 
tion, and this rule has been strictly enforced. 
Last June Miss Ella Hanlon, a teacher, 
up to teach the coming year, and then she 
forfeited 


signed 
married. She was notified she had 
her position. She engaged an attorney and 
decided to fight the 
When that body took up her case with its 
counsel it was informed its rule could not be 


school board’s ruling. 


enforced, and, as it stood, was not legal. 
Many married teachers have been dismissed 
Several hundred others about to 
marry have resigned. The 


raised many complications, among them being 


since June. 
new ruling has 
what is to be done with teachers who have been 
the 


have been filled. 


forced from service and whose places 
The school board has tenta- 
tively agreed on a new rule, probably to be 
adopted later, that contracts will not be re- 
newed with women already married or those 
who acknowledge they intend to wed during 
the school year. 

Members of the Wilkes-Barre school board 
have decided that teachers must be paid from 
September 15, despite the fact that the school 


term will not open until October 2. The di- 














rder closing the schools on a int of 
| l ] ~ will tf eT 
de uy 
Massachusetts Institute of Teel g 
‘ \ scl vi tl ( bu | 
Sept mil I 
A E |} b d f t the I 
Cir for the ensuing 
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T pra ke I d g I 
isiness. The increasing need for ki 
this sort led I tie esta shme! I 
irs irge numbers of Cincinnati manu 
turers espe Liiy I mac! eT el 
nd similar lines, having found it diff 
get men able to handle the work 


A systTeM of health care and instruct 
ene is to be introduced into the New 
York City schools this fall under the direction 
Dr. C. Ward Crampton, director of the di 
rtment of physical training, 
thletics of the publie schools A program of 
enic events of the day has been prepared, 


} 


luding directions as to bathing, mouth 


suited to them, the matters of ventilation and 
temperature are to be carefully attended to 
and pupils are to be organized in squads whos 
duties will be to care for order and cleanliness 
in the schoolroom, building and neighborhood 
All pupils are to have their eyes tested, and 
the parents will be supplied with copies of a 
pamphlet on “ How to Safeguard the Healt] 
of the Child.” 

Tue New York City board of education will 
open its regular series of free public lectures 
in more than one hundred centers of the Citys 
on October 2. Detailed announcement of thi 
new program will shortly be made by Dr 
Henry M. Leipziger, supervisor of lectures 
Although the regular courses do not open 
until October 2, Dr. Earl Barnes gave thi 


first of a series of six lectures on “ T] His 


tory of Civilizat ‘ Friday eveni1 Sep 
tember 29 This course will be delivered it 
he f Pul School 132 (the 
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| _ } . 
RorK meeting, author t ! to make the 


change was granted. As a general principle, 


it is expected that the large majority of active 


members will prefer the volume form. It was 


also agreed that members de siring both maga 
and volume form could have th 


additional 


Zine same on 


d ilar. Th 


month ex 


the payment of 


magazine form wi be issued each 


cept July and August. It will contain 96 


pages in each issue, except changes that may 

last to take care of the re 
The 
year will contain the addresses given at New 
York City the 
meeting of the department of superintendence 
to be held in 
The volume 
papers given at New York and those given at 
the 


tendence held in Detroit last February. 


be nec ssary in the 


maining matter. magazine form for this 


and addresses given at the 


Kansas City next February. 


form this year will contain the 


superin 
This 


order 


meeting of the department of 


material is 
the 


difference in 
that those 
their files complete and in order that the vol- 


necessary lil 


who have volumes may keep 


issued at about the usual time. 
reprint of the Detroit 


to those active members 


umes may be 
A CODY of the advance 
meeting will be sent 


who elect to take the magazine form. 

THe New York State Department of Edu- 
cation made its first official announcement on 
regarding the inauguration of 
the 
with 


September 24, 
publie 
the 
The pro- 


physical training in 
the 


law passed by the last legislature. 


systematic 
schools of state, in accordance 
gram announced was prepared by the State 
Military 
approved by the regents of the University of 
the State of New York. 
of the work to be pursued a statement issued 
on behalf of Dr. 


missioner of education, 


Training Commission and has been 


In giving an outline 


John H. Finley, state com- 
said: 

law with the beginning 
fall 
and private, must pro- 


In accordance with the 
of the this 


school in the state, public 


school year every elementary 
vide for every pupil over eight years of age a 
physical training course to consist of setting-up ex- 
ercises and gymnastic drills or supervised recrea- 
This for the 


present year the minimum time prescribed by the 


tion. program makes compulsory 
act, twenty minutes a day or one hundred min 


utes a week for every school child. 
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school 
if the 
will 


to be introduced ; ‘vals and emphasis is to he 


laid on posture, gh postural exercises; dis 


cipline, through orderly to comma 


response 
health, through exercise of 
breathing exercises and the 


this 


groups, 
cise. The syllabus for work is 


pared by the board of regents, and will 
hands of the superintendents and principals | 
October 1. 

school, 


the 


given sixty minutes 


If there are facilities in 
drill 


ably in two periods of thirty minutes each, und 


gymnast 
is to be a week, pref: 
a special teacher of physical training. The reg 


lations point out that this is to be sixty minutes o 
actual work on the floor, not to include time spe 
in preparation for exercises or for return to 
following recitation. 

drills 


given, supervised recreation for a like time, sixty 
substituted under the 


In sehools where gymnastic ean not be 


minutes a week, is to be 
regular class teacher or special teacher or both 
The week 


covered in recess periods or in the regular sched 


minimum of sixty minutes a may be 


ule or after the work of the day in other subjects 
has been finished. 


The thal 


10,000 schools of the elementary class, and 


instructions will govern in more 


ser ondary schools as Wwe ll. 


We learn 
the twenty-seventh 
Handbook has 
Brooks House 
sent to all 


from the Boston Transcript that 
Harvard 
Phillips 


Association, and copies have 
the 


edition of the 


been issued by the 
members of incoming 


The book, 106) 


pages, with a map of Cambridge and a guide 


been 
freshman class. containing 
to the university, was edited by W. J. Hever, 
a first-year law student. The object of the 
booklet is to extend to all 
warm welcome to the university; to introduce 


new students a 
them to some of its many activities and oppor- 
tunities, and to invite all to share in the privi- 
lege of best An 
nouncement is made that a student committee 
will be in Phillips Brooks House on week days 
from eight to five o’clock, Saturdays, eight to 
o’clock, this 


promoting its interests. 


one beginning week, to serve 
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ul « ipacitle bts a the tr ends 4 
1, the soundness head, heart 1 tivity 
ju red i! tar better As ‘ t } : 
else in life, what you get ou coll t 
direction is in proportion to what you « t 


r profitable, to appreciate an oppor play 


J 


nity after it has gone. We who ar Mi 


‘ers, instructors and upper classmen, stand  capaciti espe y erned 
ly to help you on to the right trac Do velopment of playgrounds 
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! e administ 
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QUOTATIONS 
NEW COURSES AT HARVARD 





Ix Harvard’s choice of new courses for , 
1916-17, the impressive point is the close rela 
tion they bear to society’s own choice of 
courses. In truth there was never a_ tim 


when men could safely afford to pay no at 


tuna And t 
tention to the latest developments transpiring 
a os teachers in 
behind a university’s gates. The thought and oe a , 


teaching of our colleges have always exerted a bat 
cardinal influence on the life of their period hiner oli 1, “a  < \ 
But there was a time when academic develop gs 
ments were chiefly matters of scholastic in ; eh ae a ; 
terest, more reflecting refinements of method hee yl ER gl Pre 

day I uli SCI is t 5 Ap 
than any new tendencies of which the impor ieee 
tance could immediately be detected. And 
there was certainly a time when the univer “it Che RB a Rv. oh 
sity, on its part, was far less sensitive than it is 


to-day to new developments in the world out 


BOOKS AND LITERATURE 
EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS 


Educati al Adm ef / | , 
has made of fresh educational fields wherein Septembe 


side its gates. The ey idence of this SeNSIT1Y ity 


plainly appears in such selections as Harvard 





to lead its advanced and undergraduate stu The junior high school: Charles Hu 
dents. Reorganization of education for ch 


Consider the eight new courses announced to 14 years of age: David Snedd 
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Rochester’s junior high schools: a first step in 


establishing the six-three-three 
Herbert S. Weet. 
The training of teachers for intermediate schools: 


C. R. Stacy. 


organization: 


Educatio Se } femb 


A study of the junior hig! school project: Joseph 
Abelson. 
Patent formulas in our 


Everett 


medicine public-school 


curriculums: Edward Cortright. 

Outline study of 
A. T. Sutton. 

A plea for the library in publie schools: 
M. Hopkins. 


War as national discipline: 


Cieero’s first Cataline oration: 


Florence 
Oliver H. Howe. 
Grimm ’s law and its relation to the study of for 

eign languages in high schools: W. A. Suther 
land. 


Commercial education: E. Newton Smith. 


Journal 


T he English — NS ¢ pte mbe? 


Training for teaching composition in colleges: J. 
M. Thomas. 

The ‘‘idea 
ster. 

In the 


course’’ for freshmen: Norman Foer 


earlier years of literary study: Mabel 


Louise Anderson. 

Solving the 
Alma Allison. 

The little theater in the 


) 
Perego. 


social problems of a small town: 


high school: Ina Maude 


Grammar based on errors: Annette Betz and 


Esther Marshall. 


THE BRITISH EDUCATIONAL INQUIRY 
COMMITTEES’ 

THE prime minister has admitted on many 
occasions in response to parliamentary repre- 
sentations made to him, that the existing sys- 
tem of education in this country, with refer- 
ence especially to science and modern lan- 
guages, ought to be overhauled. His earlier 
statements seemed to convey the impression 
that the matter was to be the subject of in 
quiry by the cabinet itself, but this was far 
from satisfying those members of parliament 
interested in the subject. They be- 
doubt, that the was 
busy to conduct any adequate inquiry into so 


most 


lieved, no cabinet too 


complex a subject. This view has prevailed 


1From British Medical Journal. 
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and two committees have been appointed 
The first, or science committee, is “ to inquit 
into the position occupied by natural scie1 
in the educational system of Great Brit 
especially in secondary schools and univers 
need 


ties; and to advise what measures are 
to promote its study, regard being had to t 
requirements of a liberal education, to the 

and to the int 
ests of the trades, industries and professi 


vancement of pure science, 


applied s 


which particularly depend upon 


ence. 
at first announced that Lord Cr 


but 


It was 


was to act as chairman, unforese 


cumstances have prevented him from accept 
ing the office, and it is, perhaps, not altoget} 
a misfortune that this should be the case, 

he has been replaced as chairman by the pres 
dent of the Royal Society, Sir J. J. Thomso 
Cavendish professor of experimental physics 
at Cambridge. With him as representatives 
are Dr. H. B. F.R.S., pr 
fessor of chemistry in the Imperial Colleg: 
Science, and Dr. E. H. Starling, Jodrell pr 
‘olleg 
The educational expert members of the con 
are Dr. Michael Sadler, C.B.. vice 
chancellor of the University of Leeds; Mr. W 
Wellington College; 
director of 


science 


Baker, 


fessor of physiology at University ¢ 


mittee 


W. Vaughan, master of 
Mr. 
for Shropshire; Mr. C. W. Crook, president of 
the National Union of Teachers; Miss E. R 
Gwatkin; Mr. William Neagle, and Mr. F. G 


Ogilvie, C.B., secretary of the board of edu- 


Graham Balfour, education 


eation for the Science Museum and director 


of that museum. The representatives of trade 
are Sir William Beardmore, chairman of th 
engineering firm which bears his name, and 
Sir G. H. Claughton, chairman of the London 
and Northwestern Railway. The committe 
is completed by the addition of two members 
of parliament—Mr. F. D. Acland, 
tary the Board of 
and Sir Henry Hibbert, chairman of the edu 
cation committee of the County Councils As 


Stead, 


parliamen 


secretary of Agriculture, 


sociation. The secretary is Mr. F. B. 
an inspector of schools. 
The reference is very wide, and the fruitful 


ness of the inquiry must depend to a very 














mittee may succeed it 


son a little ashamed 


lth 


the 


Oo! 
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pure science seems 


to 
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hat science is vething which is to be 
t quiet and obedient by doles is allowed to 
ninate the committee, it will fail to d \ 
1 Che master idea by which the labors of 
committee should be informed is to sh 
the study and appl n of science can 
cle essent rt of the national life 
do the draftsman of tl nstru nm justice 
ist be admitted tl he had some in 
t tr vl he told th mittee t 
regard to t requirements i liberal 
l t Hitherto a liberal educat I 
nt a ki ledgx f humane letters | 
ly of such k ledge as may be gained 
rough the medium of dead langu At 
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had a numbing influence on the development 


of higher education in this country. 


SYNOPSIS OF THE REPORT OF THE 
COMMITTEE OF THE BUREAU OF 
EDUCATION TO THE WASHING- 
TON EDUCATIONAL SURVEY 
COMMISSION 
Tut 


report of the Committee of the Bureau 
ot Education on which the report of the W ash- 


ngton Educational Survey Commission is 
based, was filed with the commission on the 
fifteenth of April. It consists of three sec- 


tions preceded by an introduction. Section I. 
deals first with higher education in Washing- 
ton, viewed as a whole, then discusses the finan- 
cial and educational management and interre 
of the state and 
recommendations 


of 
required 


lations 


university the state 


college and finally presents 
bearing on the proper functions 
the measure of support 

Section Il. deals the 


general, with special reference to their sup- 


each and 
by each. 
with publie schools in 
port, the system of administration, the supply 
and preparation of teachers and the certifica- 
tion of Lil. tre of the 
state normal schools, taking up particularly 
the primary function of the normal school, the 
contribution of the Washington state normal 


schools to the teaching body of the state, the 


teachers. Section ats 


equipment of each normal school and recom- 
mending certain steps which normal schools 
should take to raise the standards of the teach- 
Section I. contains nineteen 
recommendations, Section II. eleven, and Sec- 
tion ILI. twelve. 


ing profession. 


In the following paragraphs 
some of the most striking facts brought out in 
the report are cited and the principal recom- 
of the 
argument offered in support of them are given. 


mendations together with 


portions 


The introduction explains the relation of 


the Bureau of Education to the commission 
and gives the personnel of the committee con 
ducting the survey. It consisted of Dr. Sam- 
P. Capen (chairman) and Mr. Harold W. 
Foght, of the United States Bureau of Educa- 
J. Inglis, of 


It worked under the ad- 


uel 


tion, and Professor Alexander 


Harvard University. 


vice, and at the end with the personal assist- 


The 


ance, of the commissioner of education. 
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the introduct 
state the viewpoint of the committee in pr 
cuting the survey. 


paragraphs from 


In the first place, it has taken full account 
the le; 


gal status of the institutions. The 

mittee has examined with especial care the v 
ous legislative enactments specifying the fu 
tions of the state university and the state colleg 
and has convinced itself that neither institut 
has exceeded the limits prescribed for it or a 
lowed it by the legislature of the state. Wh: 
ever either has offered courses already given 
the other, there has been sanction for such 
cation in the laws and statutes under which 
institutions operate. 

Secondly, the committee has been actuated 
the conviction that above mere legal justificat 
lie the interests of the state. The determinat 


of the way in which its institutions may serve tl 


+} 


state most efficiently is the primary purpose of 


the 
investigation in which the committee has be: 
called to assist. The framers of the several act 
establishing and prescribing the spheres of tl 


college, the university and the normal schools sought 
to provide for the social needs of their time 

these needs were then interpreted, the committee ha 
endeavored to study present needs and those of 
the 
Several factors have been kept a 
Although these 
most citizens of the state, the committee ventures 
They The 
natural resources of the state, the development of 
which will 


persons scientifically 


immediate future which higher institutior 


must meet. 


ways in mind. are familiar t 


to enumerate them here. are: (1 vast 


demand unusually large numbers of 


trained in agriculture and 
engineering and will depend upon the continued 
of fields, 
the great size of the state, (3) the separation 


of its population by a barrier of mountains and 


progress scientific knowledge in these 


° 


arid territory into two relatively compact groups, 


and the consequent development of strong 


see 
tional consciousness, (4 what 


promises to be a phenomenally varied and dynamic 


the germination of 


industrial and commercial activity in one of these 
the of a larger 
number of well-trained elementary teachers, espe 


groups, (5) demonstrable need 
cially for the schools of the open country. 

In the light of these facts, and guided b 
that the of the state the 
touchstone by which every educational policy must 
be 


its 


y 
conviction service is 
tested, the committee offers a number of recom 
mendations which contemplate the clearer defini 
tion of the spheres of the state institutions and 
It 


the partial redistribution of their functions. is 
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lations will, 


future 


some 


pe ially believe 
th ration and 


ffect 
higher educa 


which has not characterized the system thus 


ndary 

expense. f higher educa 
has been even more rapid. State higher 
utions, for example, increased more that 
0 per cent. between 1900 and 1914 rhe 
1umber of private institutions, both secondary 


nd higher, is small am 


two decades has 


1 their growth in the 
I 


relatively OW 
ith secondary and higher education in Wa 


ton are thus far 


argely 
direct obligation 


secon 


support both 
educational facilities to the extent needed 
train the citizens of the state. Washingtor 
has not thus far been extravagant in this di- 


Tables are exhibited which show 


rection. 
Washington ranks 
ites on the basis 
for each $1,000 of 


higher education f 


iis il 


twenty-fourth among 


of the amount 


ranks twenty-third on the basis 


capita cost to the populat 
stitutions. 

It is declared, however, that Wa 
needs a well-coordinated system of higher edu 


m, W nh sna 


cation, or state university syst 
economically as po 


serve the state as ¢ 


boards and administrative 
high institutio 
machinery of coordination 
no body or group charged 
it and 
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3 or ins 
prese 
| report then t p the d 
d edue: ial mat lent t stat 
ersity d the state college I 
technical chapters deal with questions of cost 
the legal status of the two instituti: ns. the « 
rollments, student hours and geographical dis 


tribution of students. This portion of th 


port is liberally supplied with tables and 
exhibits Certain of the conelus 3 ot 
general interest. The report says: 


The average salary paid at both institutions is 
far too low 

keep 
remuneration, 


The 


ceedingly, almost 


In the long run neither ean hope to 


get or men of distinction for such small 


cost per student at the university is ex 


disastrously, low. On the other 


hand, at the state college the cost per student is 


higher than in other institutions for which the 


bureau has been able to get comparable figures. 
For example, in the year 1914-15 the cost per stu 


dent at the Towa State Unive rsity was $274.50, at 


the Iowa State College $271, at the Iowa State 
Teachers College $170 The cost at the State 


University of Washington was $192.77, and at the 
Washington State 


which are 


College $289.79. 


Institutions 


largely technical are generally expen 
sive. Land-grant colleges being for the 


technical 


most part 


institutions and having also expensive 
tracts of land to operate, probably cost more per 
than do state universi 


Be Ne 


is the opinion of the committee that the 


student the country over 


ties of vertheless it 


similarly good equipmer 
state col 
lege can reduce its student cost by such readjust 


ments as will raise the departmental and institu 


tional average of student clock hours. 


The firure s of the 
of the 


certain important facts: 


geographical distribution 


institutions show 


students of the two 


1. Attendance at 


is determined to a 


the state college or university 

eonsiderable extent by geo 

graphical factors. 

2. About 85 per cent. of the enrollment at the 

university is from west of the Cascade Mountains. 
About one half of the enrollment at the state 

college is from the eastern part of the state. 

cent. of the total 


institutions of 


4. About 70 per number of 


students in the higher college 


grade are from west of the Cascade Mountains, 


about 1/10 from the central portion of the state, 


and about 1/5 from the eastern part of the state. 
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7. Students thy entral 
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Duplication contains the f wing st 
Tx 
e states which unta Se rate land-grant 
re have in effect | t I iniversit 
ind have ereated a university syste If th 
have been wise enough, early el oh to d ffer 
tiate the funetions of the two nstitutions, ft 
may have assigned to one the liberal arts and tl 
learned professions, to another the applied sciences 
and agriculture, or they may have made some 


other division—but unfortunately few states have 


this wisdom. In any event it must be 


possessed 


i 


recognized that where a state university 


exists instead of a single institution the 


the university proper is likely to » abbrev 


This is entirely just and from the point of view of 
the state may not be a disadvanta 


It appears to your committee that duplication is 
these is 


of two kinds. One of 


justifiable, desirable, 


necessary. 


eceedingly undesirable, first o1 





ense and second on the grou 
which it engenders. 

What 
cation? First of all the fun 


is the extent of harmless ne 


lamental subjec 


limited amount of modern lan 


such as English, a 

¢ ges, physies, chemistry, biolog history and 
economics, and many more must be taught 
every institution of collegiate grade. The mainte 


them is unthinkable 
technical institution 


sort of 


nanee of a college without 


strictly 
universal ground 


form a 


These 
work. 


subjects 
Moreover, the allegation so often made that 


duplication is expensive and wasteful is probably 


+ 


untenable as applied to such subjects as have just 


been mentioned. Work in elementary mathe 


matics, in chemistry or in English composition 
may be just as economically carried on in two or 
three places as in one, if the instructors are paid 
at the same rate, the classes are of the same sizé 


and each plant is full to the point of saturation. 
Similarly laboratory space for several hundred ele- 


mentary students in biology or physics may as well 




















‘ ees @ one Du + y 
s sort s not e that which pre s 
, high schools t constitutes neither ar 
t nor a fis proble for the state 
t the most p< wus and wealthy states 
wition that th ‘ e 1 esta sh « 
} i two or! ‘ ls of law or edicine or 
tist would be considered ridix 110uU8 The it 
r men trained in these professions w i 
t t it 1 the expense, unless istified by 
ind, would be in inexcusable extray 
Probably no state would at present think 
esta shing two graduate scnoois to ¢ol1 t 
tly research in the same departments for a few 
nts eac! ly the same way it is doubtful 
ther any state not already having two or more 
s of engineering wi i seriously contemplate 
t shment of 1 e than one If your 
ttee were to make a sweeping general tion 
i Say that dupheatior n rotessiona ies 
x t te her tral y > | tew states pro 
en 4 + ort ties ~ highly ince I ? 
Not yi ition of professional training 
Xp e but has proved in almost every state 
t s ree of institutional rivalries, jealousies and 
t ms whiel h ( brought i tral Oo é ils 





eir wake Higher institutions } been 
gged into polities. Issues which should have 
‘ ett i « the me ts have hes sett l. by 

+ + + @ | ‘ +, ‘ ] ‘ at t; nat + @ 
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As a working principle f differ: ition 
the rel rt proposes the rec enition o! mayor 
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IS a Major line fT 


Law or 
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ege, for example. psychology are 
ma r lines for the univers TV S« rvice lines 
subjects as are ess tial 





in courses in agriculture 
The re may well be ver- 
lapping as between the service lines of institu 


as between the major lines. 


tions, but not 
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report then pr 
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1. That it believes it advisable to restrict wher- 
ever possible the area of duplication; 

2. That pharmacy is closely allied to medical 
work and, in time, no doubt the university will de- 
velop at least the preliminary years of medical 
training; and 

3. That 
gists is on the 


for trained drug 
The 
number of drug stores in the three main divisions 
Western 406, Central 


demand 
side of the 


the largest 
western state. 
of the state are as follows: 
70, Eastern 203. 

The committee offers a third group of pro- 
posals relating to engineering, liberal arts and 
home economics. The report says: 

The committee has already recorded its opinion 
that 
engineering it probably would not establish more 


if the state did not now have two schools of 
than one. However, the two schools are very pal 
pable realities. They are vital factors in the in 
stitutional organization of both the college and 
the university. Under 
elimination of duplication in the 


circumstances the 
field of 


neering might prove—indeed in the committee’s 


these 


: r}- 
engi 


opinion would most certainly prove—more expen 
sive in its drain on intangible institutional values 
than it is worth.... 

The more the committee has studied the 
tion the impressed with the 
strength of the position of at least the 
mental branches of engineering in the curricula of 
It believes that while a college 


ques 
more it has been 


funda 


both institutions. 
of agriculture and mechanic arts may be main- 
tained with engineering on a lower basis than full 
professional courses, nevertheless in this state this 
seems to be exceedingly undesirable. Unquestion- 
ably also engineering has established itself as one 
of the vital departments at Pullman. On the 
other hand, it is equally convinced that the phe 
nomenal development of courses in engineering at 
the university represents the dynamic drive of a 
real demand, a demand which could not be met by 
an institution 400 miles away, a demand, unless 
all signs and portents fail, which will continue to 
increase. 

In view of these considerations, the committee 
that 
engineering be continued as major lines at both 
this 
First, because 


recommends civil, mechanical and electrical 


institutions. It is the more reconciled to 


recommendation for two reasons. 
the plants and engineering equipments of both in- 
stitutions are now used almost, if not quite, to 
their full capacity. The both 
schools at a single point would entail considerable 
It is probable that 


concentration of 


expense for new equipment. 
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while it costs somewhat more to give the training 
in two places than in one the added expense is, 
under the circumstances, not very great. Second, 
because the development of the state of Washing 
ton has already called, and will undoubtedly in th 
future call, for a larger percentage of trained 
engineers than are needed in most other states. 
But the 


tions which will prevent the most sweeping future 


committee recommends certain limita 
duplications, as follows: 

1. Chemical engineering to be a major line at 
the university exclusively. 

2. Graduate work in engineering (when de 
veloped) to be developed at the university only. 

3. The establishment of new lines of engineering 
at either institution to be authorized only after a 
joint conference of representatives of both fa 
ulties and both boards. 

4. The maintenance of but one school of mining, 
its location to be determined by the advice of min 


ing experts. 


Although not ordinarily included among th« 
functions of the land-grant college, the com 
that liberal 
leading to the bachelor’s degree should be con- 
tinued at the Washington State College. It 
gives as its reasons, first, the large part which 


mittee believes courses in arts 


this work has played in the life of the college, 
second, the fact that it is not now absorbing 
an undue proportion of the resources of the 
institution, and third, the great distance sepa- 
rating the state college from the state univer- 
The committee believes that a state of 
afford to 
maintain two liberal arts colleges in widely 


sity. 
the size of Washington can well 


separated regions. It recommends, however, 
that courses in these departments be not al- 
lowed to expand into graduate work. 

The report also recommends that home eco- 
nomics be considered a major line at both the 
state college and state university. In the ex- 
tension field it recommends that the university 
make no attempt to offer instruction in home 
economics outside of King County. The large 
and increasing funds which will be at the dis- 
posal of the state college for extension work 
in home economics render it unwise for the 
state to spend money on this subject through 
the agency of the University Extension De- 
partment. 

It is recommended that the university con- 
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ate also the dk velopment of two othe r sect ! (® n the pubhe set 5 a 
work as major lines, marine engineer- first the syste f taxation for t iwport of 


ind fisheries. the common s It mmends e W 


A chapter on “ Education in the State Col ington system ji ral but : ds that 
ve and the State University” outlines the a study be made t rt: fair for 
stinct spheres of teacher training of each of | scaling up the stat 1 county t | 
institutions and recommends that botl Washington, and that a caret 
tinue the training of elem itary teac h whole system | port 1 irrent 
re tate ey | | } , ] 
The need for agricultural training of sul undertake 
ite grade is then discussed. The report The unit of ors for s 
ends the work done in this direction by istration is then t ip wit 
the department of elementary science at the the practises and lition n other state 
te college and recommends that it be still With reference to 1 doptio f t inty 


rther stre ngthened. It also recomme nds the unit in Wash ngt , the report s 3 


} ; ] : ] . : 
shment of a school of agriculture of sub In this state the counties ar lly too large 


i 


te grade on the west side of the state, and the poy ulation too scattered t wart t the 


mia 


probably in connection with the experiment Universal) adoption of such a syst Okanogan 
} } a . mt ’ y ‘ ‘ 
at Puyallup, the school to be unde r the County, for exampk has an area equ » avOW 
nnshire and is more dificult to travers - 
nd control of the state college. Hampshire and is 1 liffieul ‘ 
slat ? + 
° opulation 1s comparatively sr t 
Section L. closes with these Statements rela is. ‘ 
‘ : measure under pioneer nditions The sa . 
to the support ot the state coll ure and the , 
true of large portions of the stat | } 
e ul rsity 
— counties it is better to retain, for the t ‘ t y 
Washington has not been spending as much _ at least, the local district organization 3 it now 
oney on its state collegiate institutions in pro prevails, and to seek a remedy for the lack of gen 
tion to their needs and the state’s wealth as eral administration and supervision in some other 
inv other progressive states. Joth should be way. For such of the Was! ngto ee ties, ow 
re liberally supported. ever, as have a well-distributed populat ts 
® The state college is for the most part well not less than 6,000 cens ‘ lren, a asive 
ised and the pressure on its plant is not ex county organization might be ithoriz y ¥ 
treme On the other hand, the salaries paid its to allow the most compact and best yx 
teachers are considerably below what should be tion of the state to t out the syst 
id to competent men in institutions of this The committe finds that t 
character. In the last two years the amount , 
. county supervision is old-fas} ed i 
spent per student has been somewhat higher than It 
‘ . quate. recommends 
the per eapita outlay in other institutions which ' 
7 . ’ 2 . hat th lig ty nd s r 
the Bureau of Education has studied. However, That the elig - 

7  }” | } hang e + + nersor r r to } 
the committee especially calls attention to the fact ude be changed == r : 
: , : ‘igible to the office of county superintendent shall 
that in order to meet the needs of the state in the —— , 4 

] » ] rtift te , +} tat 
lirection of agricultural instruction, extension and hold — ' — : 
; shall have had at least five years of profs 
experimentation alone, this institution will require . 
. experience, and shall | e had not less than two 
largely increased appropriations. : 
bt . . vears of advanced preparation of « 
rhe state university has for many years been ; 
: ; 7 « I ] hool grade j tion to being gr ited 
starved. It is housed, in part, in buildings which 
» tron 1 secondary scl The n , ; 
ire unworthy of a great university in a great and : 
: . : is recommended, st e $1 and t ix 
wealthy state. Its expense per student during the 
. i 5 ¢3.000, In ease eligible persons <« t 
last two years is much lower than the similar 
. , c , n the intv, cand te sha l tM “ 
expense in any institution of university rank +) aie” 
. . some otner country 
which the Bureau of Education has studied. The s 
2 «2 } me thy C ha e + thy + 
egitimate expansion of the institution, especially It also advises ubdlvi . 
the development of a school of commerce, demands ior supervision purposes ar d the appointment 
fr ] 4 ] - 
rge increases in its support. of iurther protessional supervisors 
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A statistical study of the preparation of 
teachers reveals the following important tacts. 
Of 1,737 1,155 


have had some professional preparation, 502, 


one-room teachers reporting, 


almost one in five, have had none; 8.28 per 
cent. have had elementary-school training 
only, 15.56 per cent. high-school preparation 
only. The requirement of both professional 
and academie training is indicated. Teacher 


tenures in Washington favorably 
with those of other states, but are still all too 


The re- 


compare 


short, especially in the rural schools. 
port recommends that long teaching tenures 
be encouraged by legal enactment, raising sal- 
aries in proportion to the number of years a 
teacher spends in the same community. A spe- 
cial chapter is devoted to the preparation of 
rural teachers and points out that the rural 
teacher is in need of even more extended and 
varied academic and professional training than 
the teachers of city schools. 

The Washington system of certification of 
teachers is analyzed and it is shown that the 
ease of obtaining the third-grade certificate 
constitutes a serious obstacle to the securing 
The 


too easily re- 


of well-prepared teachers in the schools. 
second-grade certificate also is 
The 


teachers’ certificates need complete revision to 


newable. eXamination schedules for 


make them applicable to present conditions. 
It is recommended, therefore, that third-grade 
certificates be abolished, that the requirements 
for renewing second-grade certificates be 
placed on a new basis until such certificates 
are finally discontinued, and that the subjects 
in the examination schedules for the various 
kinds of certificates be thoroughly revised. 

This section is concluded by three recom- 
mendations calling for the establishment of 
professional and academic requirements for all 
persons teaching in the state and advising the 
fundamental revision of the common school 
course of study. It is especially urged that a 
distinctively rural course of study be provided 
for the schools of the open country. 

Section ILL. defines first the position of the 
Washington normal schools in the state’s sys- 
tem of higher education, showing that at pres- 


ent these schools are authorized to train teach- 
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ers for the common schools of the state 
mon schools being interpreted to include 
mentary and high schools). It then procee 
to lay down certain fundamental premises 
The m 


; 


function is declared to be the training of e|] 


to the functions of normal schools. 


mentary teachers. 
When the 
major function well in hand, and are able to 


normal schools in a state have t} 

vide all the elementary teachers needed, and of t 

kind needed, then, and not before, may they protit 
ably devote any surplus energies and equipm: 

they may have to the preparing of teachers 


Normal 


fied this major function so long as the state is « 


higher schools. schools have not sat 


liged to draw upon the professionally unprepar 


examination route 


who enter the service by the 


for part of its teachers; or so long as the schor 
are unable to give a specialized preparation 


both rural and other elementary teachers. 

The expense of entering other fields of tra 
ing is also cited and the great desirability 
keeping the members attending normal scho: 
from becoming too large. 

In no school is the intimate touch of instruct 
and student so important as in the normal scho: 

attendance t 
Denmark has 2 


Franee limits its normal-school 
about 100 


normal 


students per school; 


schools for elementary teachers, the 


tendance at one seldom reaching 100 st 


Similar conditions prevail in other Euro 


any 
dents. 
pean countries. 

The state requires 1,000 to 1,200 new teach 
ers each year. It is estimated that not over 
600 new candidates went forth from the nor 
mal schools last year (1,158 certificates and 
diplomas were issued by the normal schools, 
but many of these were to persons already i 
the service). Less than 100 enter the pro- 
fession each year from the university and the 
state college. It is clearly evident that th 
field is not fully occupied by the training 
schools of the state, regardless of whether th: 
work is properly divided among them. An 
analysis of the training received by high- 
school teachers now in service in the state, 
however, shows less than one fifth who ar 
graduates of the state normal school. 

The report then recommends certain stand 
ards for a satisfactory system of teacher prep- 


aration. They are, in brief: 
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The entrance requirements to normal schools 


be raised to graduation from a four-vear 


( lited high school course, 
The lowest gra le of ct rtifix ite to be iss ‘ | 
t normal schools sh ld be two years above 
hoc ition, 
rhe standard of attainment for al 





rsons teaching in the state should be graduation 
an aeceredited high school and at least twa 

rs of professional preparation. The con 
ttee recommends specific steps by which this 
lard may be enforced. However, the process 





elimination should be gradual to permit teach- 


s in service to meet the new requirements with 
too great hardship. 
should 


and 


out causin 
t. The 


ourses 


normal schools offer differen 


of irs 


in 
graduation. The 


at the end 


ted « study two three ve: 


th } 


tificate 


vased on high school 


ss should eventually be given 


the two-year courses and the normal diploma at 
courses, 


if the three year 


end ¢ 


The normal school should organize a thor 
ghgoing extension service similar to the lowa 
ystem for the teachers in service. 
6. No license to teach should be made perma 


evidence of 
Edu 


including 


candidate has given 


The State 
prepare coi of 


and cultural subjects for the 


nt until the 


rogre ssive scholarship. Board of 


should 


1 | rofessional 


ition rses st idy 

tl 
further training of teachers in service, and within 
of the the of pro 


certificate 


a 
be 


in the subjects in- 


five ye time of receipt 


ars 


visional every candidate should re- 


quired to pass examinations 
cluded in these courses. 


By these means the committee is assured 


that Washington would have within a period 
thoroughly professionalized 


As part of the material for 


of six years a 
corps of teachers. 
the attainment of this end the report suggests 
differentiated courses of study two and three 
years in length which were prepared in con- 
ference with the presidents of the state normal 
schools. 


A more intimate study of each 
normal schools indicates that: 


a) Ellensburg is operated only to about two 
thirds of its capacity. 
(b) Cheney is operated at a trifle below ¢a- 


pacity. 


(c) Bellingham is crowded beyond normal ea 


pacity. 
In an appendix, the equipment and 
needs of each school are still further set forth. 
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western Washington. That the y sel 
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responsibility for and partnership in any plan 
for the education of adult farmers and the 
development and organization of rural com- 
munities is vital. In the farm bureau move- 
ment it is secured through the organization 
of a county farmers’ association which elects 
an executive committee which has equal and 
joint power and responsibility with the repre- 
sentative of the agricultural college in the 
management of the work. (2) In approach- 
ing the problem in a specific community it is 
essential and the most efficient way to work 
through a community group and through local 
workers. This is done through a county ad- 
visory council with representatives in each 
(3) If the work is 


to be permanent, local initiative must be en- 


community in the county. 


couraged and developed and local leadership 

further trained and connected up with indi- 

viduals of organizations in such a way that 
the work will be continuous and effective. 

This is also done through the advisory coun- 

cil. (4) Experience indicates that the most 

effective method of teaching the best agricul- 
tural science, practise and organization, is 
that of the “demonstration.” This is worked 
out in the farm bureau movement in New 

York state through local cooperators and the 

advisory council. 

Field Exercises in Relation to Agricultural 
Teaching: Kary C. Davis, Knapp School of 
Country Life, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

Agriculture must be kept a practical sub- 
ject. Nearly 5,000 schools and colleges in 
this country now teach agriculture. Too fine 
a start has been made in teaching practical 
and scientific agriculture to allow it to lapse 
into the impractical. Naturally all teachers 
as well as laymen think of agriculture as 
founded on both practise and science. This 
is right, but there is danger that in an effort 
to make agriculture a culture subject many 
schools will fail to maintain the practical side. 
The culture side ean be emphasized without 
losing the practical aspect. I maintain that 
the more practical phases are given to the stu- 
dents through field exercises with soils, crops, 
livestock, 


orchards, machinery, ete. and 
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through laboratory exercises, school and 


demonstrations, school and home 
When the values of these methods 


of training and instruction are neglected, the 


home 


pre jects. 


instruction will become too theoretical and 
too abstract and receive the criticism of being 
bookish. Field exercises may be conducted on 
school plots, school farms, at homes of pupils, 
or farms near schools. Exercises may vary in 
length from a few minutes, as in taking soil 
samples, to long-continued projects, as grow- 
ing certain crops to test their values or the 
methods of soil treatment. The paper pre- 
sented by speaker is full of concrete examples 
of field exercises and is very suggestive in 
methods of agricultural teaching. 
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School Gardens: L. A. DeWotre, Truro, Nova 
Scotia, director of Rural Science Schools. 
We in Nova Scotia have not found the school 

garden to help the home garden so much 

as it should simply because the former has not 
yet become popular. Home gardens are pop- 
ular because the parents do not think of them 
as having any connection with school work. 
Our people are so conservative, however, as to 
think a school garden absolutely unnecessary 
and, as a matter of fact, detrimental to school 
work. Of course, there are exceptions, but 
they are too few. But the home garden brings 
the teacher, the children and the parents to- 
gether on a common footing. The parents 
look upon the garden as a harmless pastime. 

The teacher sees in it the possibilities of many 

useful lessons which will make her school work 

more useful and more agreeable. Sometimes 
the children enjoy competition with their 

The final goal, 

however, is the exhibition, which is now a 

Never- 
It is 

the demonstration ground where principles 

to be applied to the home garden are taught. 

When the children see celery planted, or 

proper transplanting done, they can go home 

and do likewise. But no amount of telling 
will give them the courage to try. 


fathers in vegetable growing. 


prominent feature in many schools. 
theless, the school garden has its place. 
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PyRTLE, principal 


School, Lincoln, 


the summer. The success and value of t mS I 
rk was sufficient to cause the U. S. Depar } 
ent of Agriculture to give us aid last sun tis 
er, 1915. Lincoln was made the first demo1 t I | 
tration garden city by the government TI l ed t | ( _ | 


supervision during the entire summer d { 
Lectures and car ¢ demonstrations wet t vould , 
ven periodically by experts from Wasl for general 
ton. A new feature of the work last sun dret d fit 


public market by 
Here, once a week, the chi 
rden produce. This was mani 
ren under supervision of thi 
patrons. Hw 


ind women  patroni 


interested 


} 
arket 


( int of his T er s le ~ The entire TEC nrs ; / j | 
ng to the owners of t rden produc SHaw rator P 
For the summer of 19176, t vr] f this Rr } B Gard 


is been 
furnished lumber for the boys of the manual = ¢hay 
training « 


‘lasses to build permanent booths ie aalebiie a — 


about a corner vacant lot and the m: 








being conducted twice instead of once a week ail 
The total sales for this market for 1915 r 4 ‘ a4 
into the thousands. Thus lessons in thrift ‘ 
industry, salesmanship, perseverance, hones t 
politeness, ete., were ineculeated. The va - 4 > 4 
of school and home gardening to children i f to hi 
so evident to parents and patrons that it den ri 
speaks for itself. No activity of the school ope Outdoor 
now meets with such hearty support. eroul f Gard 
The Children’s Farms f New York Mrs er 
Henry Parsons, director of the Bur f gi ( 
Children’s School Farms, Department of rrouy re 
Parks, Manhattan. t 
Believing that there were certain traits of n 
character needed in all good citizens, which house t lant r 
might be dormant ll children, but whicl re é r 
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PO pM plants and to st dy spe things out 

doors, such as trees, wild flowers, ete. Third. 
heip teacher 1 their I r irses ar 
en in rden work and bot eal ire 
I l} third line of I lirect reaches 

the children later thro the teachers 

Grardening in # ('s/ \ ] m 


vesterday 


to a broader treatment of gardening from the 
standpoint of a vocation and n avocati 

The benefits of gardening so generally urged 

the vitalization of school work, health, thrift, 
econon.y, ine ustry, respect f labor a d nr 

erty, civie responsil t till hok d | 
will be true in a mu reater degre the 
more diverse forms of rd I t Tuture 
The most pres eed for t city dweller 
is for a safe | me I f relaxati from 


ing in particular reastnol 
re rl ed ‘ tT f | TOr re! XAe- 
+. The — } of ee 

I ( \ l prepare 


for this. 


turning to agriculture as a vocation, as 


are 

attested by the enrollment of the ricultural 
colleges. City high schools must recogn 
this vocational aspect of t ubject. From 


the standpoint then of voeation and avocation 


expect gar 


we may 


these lines: 


of to-morrow to 
(1) Systematic tra 


school students in 


gardening (not farming). (2) 


use of the formal school garden through the 


visiting classes, from the kin- 


school day by 


dergarten to eighth grade, for practical 
) 
on a chi 


} 


and the 


graded course of 


retical lessons from a 
Home 
ined teachers 

(4) Vaeant 


rard lis. 


iss plot 
progressive study. (3) 


gardens supervised by paid tra 


after scho 
lots 
(5) Agricultural clubs for home 
(6) Well-organized f 


products. (7) Decorative plant 


l and during vacation. 
used as supplements to home 
project work. 
ill exhibits of home and 
school garden 


1 1 ’ , 
ings on school grounds which shall be 


truly 
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terested ne mmunity d beli g 
I er t t ! lives thr . 
d ) An interested nity 
| progress, loyal to their teacher and real 
or t t the terest ’ k | { : 


d: d lu ted t ve tl I te Ser 

1 th t needed service ft he « try 
that hes about them. These 1 e st 3 
The S Required. 1) Tr tear 
r] vy: d velop 1g the ( yperative spirit ! 
selfishly \ rk 2 together commu \" 
enterprise, 1 mah better f ns (2) 
Furnishing practical experience n \ t 
ndoor school rk 1 ed and so mad 
tall, educ tiv S ri hetter lu 
( 4 i }) Providing r the commu 
itv object lessons and incentives for home 
! rovel its t] | ers, lawns and shrubs, 
.. ? no ¢ ? ? ment (4) By 
simple experiments and demonstrations wit 
egetables 1 field crops, interest the school 


patrons and improved methods or 
ilture. (5) 


Women’s 


Institute and former pupils in the garden 


\ riet es, 1. 2... a ] ie na ad 


Interesting local Farmers’ Club, 


work and getting these to take some part in 
the gardening or its supervision, 7. e., devel 
} the community spirit. (6) Making a 


local “beauty spot” of the school property, 


so that every one is attracted, . a win pul lic 


j l ] 7 J j 
attention to the school and education. 





